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CONCERNING SUNBURN. 

Y HEN the hot summer atmosphere dries the skin, 
\ and the direct sun burns it, as often happens 
on a picnicking excursion, and especially in pleasure 
parties on the water, the condition of the face, to- 
gether with the sense of blowzy disfigurement, is often 
very painful, and a cooling application is sought as 
The natural inclination is at once 
to the application of cold water on the surface; but 
nothing is more unwise than to yield to this inelina- 
tion, unless one wishes to retain in perpetuity the red 
color of the heated skin, and to have it rough and 
peeling, and possibly put on an eruptive appearance 
afterward. 

The proper thing to do is to apply a wholesome 
ointment—vaseline or cold cream or even sour milk 
not letting water touch the face for twelve hours, and 
then but gently and without friction. It is indeed 
often a good plan when going where one is sure of 
being exposed to this painful sunburn, or to the dry- 
ing and excoriating power of strong winds, to rub 
well but softly into the skin either almond oil or cold 
cream, and to dust that over with ‘ardly more than 
a suspicion of fine rice or other powder, the effect 
of which will not be perceived under a veil, and 
which will usually be found a good protective mask 
against the danger. The powder should never be 
any of those highly perfumed ones to be bought at the 
druggist’s, unless one is very sure of the druggist, for 
fear of the deleterious substances that may contribute 
to their potency; it is better to prepare the powder at 
home, at very little trouble, from starch pulverized 
and finely sifted, and never used as a part of the daily 
toilet to heighten and brighten any effect of white- 
ness, but as a medicinal application in prevention of 
injury and pain, or-in soothing the injury and pain 
already inflicted, since to deceive by false and fair 
appearance is one thing, and to hinder harm or repair 
ravage is quite another. 

The somewhat ascetic feeling of our grandmothers 
and of those before them that the body is a snare, 
and the attention lavished on it is not only a waste 
and folly but a sin, allowed them to pay small heed 
to matters that to-day we think of more importance. 
To-day we regard it as every one’s right, not to say 
duty, to be as beautiful as possible without adventi- 
tious aid; and although despising and forbidding 
painting and powdering to produce effect, we culti- 
vate the cleanly opening of the pores, the means to 
produce brisk circulation, and the means also to pre- 
vent harm to the skin and eyes and hair, and resort, 
the moment that either is in danger, to the skilled 
specialist who knows how to bring the color to the 
surface, to dissipate the eruption, to purify and smooth 
and make fair by correcting the evils in the system. 
We confess now that beauty is a part of the civilizing 
process, and that unrighteous beauty is born only of 
low motives that are debasing, and capable of revers- 
ing the whole theory of civilization if allowed their 
way. Thus, when we see paint or powder on the 
cheek of a young woman for beautifying purposes, 
we know that there is something wrong with her and 
her surroundings, and she is, to say the least, not on 
an upward path. No young girl ever needs paint and 
powder to increase the charm of her skin; they never 
give beauty, they never conceal defects, they never 
add brightness, but, on the contrary, subdue it; and 
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they can never be used without detection. In our 
own climate, save in the preventive way of which 
we have spoken, even home-made powder is unneces- 
sary; but in Southern countries, where the perspira- 
tion is profuse, its use is a different thing, and often 
desirable, preventing the incessant wiping off of the 
exudation which in time might chafe the surface; but 
its use there is allowable only in the light of the 
medicinal or curative treatment of the skin. 


FRIENDS OF A SEASON. 

{VERY summer brings together at hotels and boarding- 

4 houses by the shore or in the mountains various little 
companies of fellow-travellers on life’s journey who, in all 
probability, will never again meet in such fashion on the 
long road. Their opportunities for giving and receiving 
pleasure are almost boundless. The family from Texas has 
2 fund of information and a class of experiences of which 
the Maine family is in quiet ignorance. The stray voyager 
from Australia, the travelled Englishman, the tasteful Mon- 
sieur or Madame, the bustling Chicagoan, cultivated New- 
Englander, fastidious Southron, and the metropolitan resi- 
dent, each has something to give to the other which will 
broaden the mental horizon of the one, and react in the gen- 
erous pleasure of bestowal on the other. 

If it can be so arranged, it is much better to take one’s 
outing with people differing in tastes and education, and 
from different surroundings than our own. Mental growth 
is the result of friction of some kind. The neighbors at 
home are accustomed to our habits of thought and methods 
of speech, which closely resemble their own. We shall lay 
up larger stores for winter use if we mingle for a time with 
those who are strange to us. 

It may be objected that vacation time was not intended 
for opportunities of mental culture; but, fortunately, most 
of us are so constituted that we find our chief pleasure in 
attainment. Mental growth is not necessarily the result of 
profound philosophical or scientific research or discussion. 
A mother who learns by observation a new way of keeping 
her little family in health, or of entertaining and helping her 
growing boy, has added sometifing to her own powers, and 
taken in a thought or principle of home economy which is 
very likely to bear fruit for years, it may be for a lifetime, 
and be passed on to the children’s family. 

It is a great pity that so many summer boarders do not 
realize the extent to which blessed giving results in personal 
pleasure. The first impulse of one thrown among new and 
strange environments is, in most cases, to withdraw within 
himself. The second is to seek the society of the brightest, 
prettiest, or most accomplished persons in the company. 
Now these are just the people who have plenty of friends; 
but there is almost sure to be in every summer resort some 
delicate, shrinking girl or woman, some lonely child or bash- 
ful young man, who may be full of possibilities for a good 
time, but lacks the confidence to approach and mingle with 
the circle whose merriment he watches with an aching, 
lonely heart. There are often jewels to be unearthed in the 
hearts of these timid ones; but even if there were not, as 
is sometimes the case, and if their society proves less agree- 
able than one might desire, a generous soul will be glad to 
find a vacant seat in the Tally-ho, a part in the charade, or 
some niche in the evening’s entertainment that will be grate- 
fully accepted by the lonely one, and the kindness never 
forgotten. 

From considerations of health or physical weariness it is 
sometimes necessary to be among, but not of, one’s fellows 
at a summer resort.’ »Ordinarily, however, it is not to one’s 
credit if he boasts a summer spent in exclusive enjoyment 
of his own small circle. It is good to come in contact with 
those whose lines of thought are diverse from our own, even 
if they violate the Queen’s English, and dress regardless of 
the dictates of taste or fashion. It is improving to meet 
those whose education and social position have been supe- 
rior to our own, but it is often equally helpful to mingle 
with those in the humbler walks of life. If no possible addi- 
tion in the way of entertainment or instruction accrue to us 
from their society, the sweeter flower of Christ-like charity 
may bloom in our summer garden, and make the season one 
to be held in joyous remembrance. 


BOYS AND GARDENS. 


B* all means, let the boy have a garden. If it be only « 
bunch of sunflowers in a six-feet-square city back yard, 
let him have something of his own to plant and watch the 
growing of. 

But if you live in the country, you can let him have a con- 
siderable plot of ground, where he can raise flowers, and 
also edible vegetables. Nothing will ever taste so good to 
him as his own lettuce and beets and radishes. 

Don’t imagine for a moment, however, that your boy, un- 
less he be a genius, will know how to take care of these 
plants of his. No matter how much he loves them, he will 
require a good many weary hours of careful teaching and 
training before he is able to do efficiently even his small 
duty by his garden-patch. The trouble is that boys love so 
many things. If they loved their gardens only, or their les- 
sons only, or ball-playing only, or stamp-collecting only; 
but it is with them as with the perplexed lover—‘“‘ how hap- 
py could they be with either were t’other dear charmer 
away!” It is a good deal more trouble to see that the boy 
keeps his garden well than it would be to keep it yourself; 
but it is a good deal of trouble to bring up a boy right any- 
how, and that 1s something that a mother might as well 
understand at the outset. Those who try to do it by easy 
means generally rue it with anguish of soul in the end. 

‘*I never knew a boy who was fond of a garden,” said a 
wise man who had brought up many boys, ‘‘ to go far astray. 
There seems to be something about working in the soil and 
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loving its products that does the boys good morally as well 
as physically.” And honest Jan Ridd says, ‘‘’The more a 
man can fling his arms around Nature’s neck, the more 
he can lie upon her bosom like an infant, the more that man 
shall earn the trust and love of his fellow men.” Again 
he says, ‘‘ There is nothing better fitted to take hot tem. 
pers out of us than to go gardening boldly in the spring of 
the year.” And every one who has tried this can testify 
that it is true. 

A certain little boy, who left a garden at home to take a 
trip with some friends, wrote home to his mother, ‘‘I am 
having a splendid time, but I wish every morning that I was 
sitting on my little green cricket in the back yard, watching 
my plants grow.” This little boy always thought that some 
time, if he watched closely enough, he should see a flower 
open, but, beyond a few four-o’clocks, he has never witness- 
ed this ever-recurring but magically secret phenomenon. 

If possible, supply your own table with your boy’s produce 
at ruling market rates, having it well understood beforehand 
how the money will be expended. Praise whenever you 
consistently can; offer prizes for the best fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, if you have several boys at work; and in every 
way treat the enterprise with consideration and respect. 
Many a boy who has put his best efforts into his garden 
loses heart when he hears it sneered at or made light of. 
‘Your garden? Oh dear! I never thought of that! What 


. does that amount to?” 


It cannot be too early impressed upon a boy that whatever 
he does should be done well. Therefore make his garden 
seem as important as you can without dwelling unduly upon 
it; and remember that the physical and moral effects of the 
garden are not all. The information that a boy gets from it 
concerning varieties of seed and soil may be invaluable to 
him later on. 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE WOMAN WHO CALCULATES. 


\ THEN all other relaxations fail, a source of unfailing 
' cheerfulness will yet be found for Americans in con- 
templating the extraordinary jumble that Englishmen make 
in comprehending our innocent little jokes. Dr. Holmes 
once said, in pointing out the way in which ignorant people 
may at once betray themselves by a rustic phrase or pronunci- 
ation, that ‘‘ the woman who cal'/ates is lost.” He was paro- 
dying, of course, the celebrated line, ‘‘ The woman who de- 
liberates is lost.” Now comes a writer in the London Wo. 
man’s World who says of Constance, a grave and meditative 
person in one of Browning's poems, ‘‘ She exemplifies that 
ridiculous Yankee proverb introduced by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in a volume of his charming Breakfast Table series, 
‘The woman who calkilates is lost!’ To Constance’s inborn 
taste for calculation and circumlocution, those involved 
with her are sacrificed wholesale,” ete., etc., etc. But alas 
for the Autocrat and his little joke! 

Nevertheless, the writer on ‘‘ Browning’s Types of Wo- 
manhood” has method in her madness, and it is undoubtedly 
possible to calculate too much and lay down too definite 
predictions for the future. Ours is an age of astounding 
changes, when vast self-governing commonwealths are cre 
ated by twos and threes at once on one side of the Atlantic; 
while on the other side the greatest ruler of nations we have 
seen in our time drops suddenly into a peevish and power 
less old man. The age that creates Wyomings and de- 
thrones Bismarcks may be said to exhaust the resources of 
surprise; and yet who is wise enough to forecast the result of 
its changes, or calculate with any precision what will come 
next? A few years ago there appeared an able paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly dismissing the woman suffrage movement 
as something not merely unreasonable but powerless; it made 
absolutely no progress, and indeed no one took it seriously. 
Yet the author of that paper voted in Congress the other day 
to extend suffrage to women, without restriction, over a 
commonwealth twice as large as England or as the State of 
New York; about equal, that is, to the two taken together. 
The new State of Wyoming is larger than all the New Eng 
land States together, with New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land combined; it is as large as Virginia and North Carolina 
united; it is larger than all Italy, and three times as large as 
Ireland. Over its area of nearly a hundred thousand square 
miles women will henceforth vote, as they have already 
voted, on an equality with men; and in view of a result so 
tremendous, one can hardly wonder if those who have been 
agitating for this reform during forty years should be dis- 
posed to shut up their telescopes, like Wellington at Water- 
loo, with the calm remark: ‘The field is won. Let the 
whole line advance.” 

Yet, after all, can any one calculate just what results are 
to follow when the whole line shall advance? A quarter of 
a century ago it seemed as if the one source of evil to be re- 
moved from this country was human slavery; as if, that 
abolished, we should step at one bound into such a career of 
prosperity and exalted virtue as the world never saw. Twen- 
ty-five years have passed; it is only the middle-aged negrocs 
in the former slave States who can recall the actual experi- 
ence of working in the fields under a taskmaster; but the 
world and the flesh and their concomitants are still with us, 
and, if we may trust the newspapers, the millennium is not yet 
within easy reach. Nobody doubts that something is secured, 
but how much? A great deal has been gained, no doubt, by 
teaching women to read, in spite of the warnings of Sylvain 
Maréchal against that dangerous experiment; but when we 
consider that some of the most unpleasant, not to say im- 
moral, books recently published in America have been the 
work of women, it is evident that the world of womankind 
has not yet been wholly transformed by the possession of the 
alphabet. And so the forces which demoralize our public 
life are not those of masculine nature only, but of human 
nature; and we plainly shall not outwit those forces merely 
by putting in Lucrezia Borgia as Chief Justice and Becky 
Sharp as Minister of Finance. : 

In all these matters we can only rely on the broad general 
maxim that what is most just is in the end safest; and that, 
as to government, every step in the enlargement of suffrage 
has given, in the long-run, greater peace and security to the 
state. But no precise results can yet be formulated, and the 
same is true of all the great advance in the education and 
employments of women. Erelong the facilities for their 
education, even the higher education, will equal those of 
men; in many places they are already equal. But who can 
calculate with any precision how far this will equalize the 
higher intellectual product of the sexes? Women will still 
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life, in ways which men do not share. In those intellectual 
labors which demand the main devotion of a lifetime wo- 
men will still be at some disadvantage, since marriage, 
which fonly stimulates a man, necessarily preoccupies the 
great majority of women during the prime and formative 
period of their career. An eminent artist, who had many 
women as pupils, once said to me, ‘‘They make as much 
progress as men, and I like even better to teach them; but 
I am always haunted by this thought, that for every woman 
who becomes a great artist a good wife and mother must be 
spoiled.” 

Of course this is no argument against art training, or any 
other kind of training; and in any case i. is not necessarily 
the art which withholds the woman from what my friend 
held the higher career. Perhaps she would have been celi- 
bate or childless had she never touched a pencil; and in 
that case, he would admit, the pencil is a noble substi- 
tute. Great artists among men have often left no children, 
or none exhibiting a ray of genius; and why, it may be said, 
should more be demanded of women? The difference is— 
and here is the kernel of truth in this artist’s criticism— 
that the office of continuing the human race is one which 
necessarily absorbs a woman, if she enters upon it, for the 
best years of her life, and makes all other occupation second- 
ary, while none of this is true of a man. This preoccupation 
need not interfere with her thinking, judging, observing— 
not even with her voting, save now and then; the interfer- 
ence is with those great intellectual achievements which de- 
mand the concentration of years. Atany rate, it is in this di- 
rection that the problem now directs itself, as external ob- 
stacles, one by one, are laboriously cleared away. Till time 
has solved this part of the conundrum all calculations lack 
their complete elements. ‘‘ A man,” it has been keenly said, 
and by a woman, ‘‘can conquer every enemy except him- 
self, and overcome all obstacles except those which exist in 
the structure of his own being.” And if this be true of a 
man, it must be true also of a woman. T. Wee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 

Ts elegant simplicity which distinguishes summer toi- 

lettes this season is seen in perfection at Newport in the 
dainty morning gowns of lawn or India silk worn in the 
cottages and at the Casino, in the richer afternoon driving 
costumes of grenadine or of silk, and the dinner and dancing 
dresses of mousseline de soie, of chiffon, of crépe, or bro- 
cade, 

Transparent organdy muslins, with cream white ground 
strewn with blossoms of natural colors, and trimmed with 
lace and velvet, are the lawn dresses worn by girls of the 
Four Hundred when making or receiving their morning calls, 
or when chatting in the Casino. The simplicity of these 
dresses is in, their design, as they are made with long slender 
belted waists, very full sleeves, and perfectly straight skirts. 
A flounce of white lace trims the foot of the skirt, or else 
three or four rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon of the color 
prevailing in the flower of the muslin are placed above the 
hem. Fluffy frills of lace are around the neck and down 
the front of the corsage, or there are lace bretelles going 
over the shoulders, and adding to the long-waisted appear- 
ance. A band of velvet ribbon edges the neck, pointing 
slightly in front, and tied in a small bow at the back; the 
belt is also of velvet ribbon, ending in a bow or chou, and 
sometimes there are lengthwise rows of ribbon tacked close- 
ly down the sides of the skirt toward the back, but there are 
now no flowing ends of ribbon. A Leghorn flat worn with 
this gown is laden with large flowers, poppies, hydrangeas, 
roses, or chrysanthemums tied on with velvet bows, and the 
veil is of white Russian net, with dots quite far apart. The 
Suede gloves are very light pearl, or tan-color, or perhaps 
white, their length depending on that of the full sleeves, 
which in some gowns reach only just below the elbows, and 
in others fall over the wrists. Patent-leather shoes with 
black stockings, or brown “‘ velvet calf” slippers with brown 
stockings, are worn with these toilettes. 

Casino dresses of India silk are very light in color, notably 
of pink blossoms or stripes on white grounds, with corse- 
lets, revers, plastrons or yokes, and cuffs if not entire 
sleeves of white Irish embroidery in open patterns like lace. 
They are made in the straight styles just described for or- 
gandy muslins, and are worn with white hats of lace straw, 
or of Leghorn instead of the black lace hats of last summer. 

New, and very ornamental buckles are worn with belted 
waists, taking the place of jewelry in decorating summer 
toilettes. Round disks of white ivory, on which is painted 
a spray of violets or forget-me-nots, are arranged as a buckle 
for white belts, while for colored belts are narrow brooches 
of old silver or gold in filigree designs clasped together. As 
belts are now worn quite narrow (from one and a half to two 
inches wide), the filigree buckles are of the same width, and 
pass partly around the slender waist. These are preferred 
to the long perpendicular buckles introduced when wide 
Empire belts were first worn. 

Some of the most stylish plain wool and canvas dresses in 
champignon and salmon pink shades have narrow entredeur 
(insertions) of embroidery, while others have narrow borders 
of drawn-work above the hem of the skirt, on the high col- 
lar, the cuffs, and the large frill which trims the bodice in 
fichu shape, or as jabots beside a plastron of lace. The open 
Irish laces are used on these wool dresses, and sometimes 
form a panel down the front of the skirt, or on each side. 
Checked velvet ribbons also trim wool dresses in small bows 
on the bodice, and in rows around the skirt. White wool 
gowns have woven borders of shaded green silk and wool in 
flower designs, or else a plaid border of soft yet gay colors 
trims the foot of the skirt and the jacket front of the bodice. 

In afternoon drives at Newport a pink dress or a white 
one is in almost every carriage. A pink India silk gown, 
with fluffy plastron and frills of white mousseline de soie, a 
black lace hat, and black ostrich feather boa makes an ef- 
fective toilette. Lavender and mauve gowns are popularly 
worn, and there are a great many black and white half- 
mourning dresses of crépe de Chine, grenadine, or India 
silk. 

Black grenadine dresses, made over. colored silk, and en- 
riched by gold passementerie and insertions of lace, are 
worn by handsome matrons, young and middle aged alike. 
A handsome demi-blonde chose for an afternoon gown plain 
black grenadine, made over dahlia-colored silk,which shows 
through the guipure insertion above the hem of the straight 
skirt, and in four lengthwise insertions from the belt on the 
sides and back. The round bodice and full sleeves are en- 
tirely of the guipure lace, lined with the dahlia silk, and 
worn with a square-cornered Figaro jacket of the grenadine, 
bordered with gold embroidery. A collar and girdle of the 
gold-work completed the dress. Other black dresses worn 
by women who are no longer young are of India silk, with 
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large flowers strewn upon them, —— carnations of sev- 
eral shades, with their green stems and foliage furnishing 
the note for trimming them with chouz of green velvet, and 
a plastron of green chiffon mousseline. Black lace flounces 
headed by narrow jet beading trim other dresses of this 
kind, a single flounce going around the foot, and a second 
above it curved upward on each side, to give the effect of 
slight drapery. A black lace bonnet in toque shape is worn 
with such a dress, 

Boas of full curled ostrich feathers are in greater favor 
than ever for wearing in the evening, or on the veranda, or 
when driving in open carriages. Black; gray, pink, and 
white boas are most used. Driving capes of cloth are com- 
pleted by flaring collars lined with ostrich feathers, or small 
black tips of the feathers curling outward at the top. These 
cloth capes are of heliotrope, pale green, or one of the many 
shades of tan-color now in vogue, slightly trimmed with jet 
in an open pattern along the edges, and the collar is some- 
times jetted on the outside. The troubadour cape, with a 
long end thrown over the left shoulder, is the most fashion- 
able shape. For formal visiting dress there are small shoul- 
der capes of several rows of black net vandyked with gold 
embroidery and a high Medicis collar of black ostrich fea- 
thers, or of light pink or pale yellow feather tips. 

White parasols are the favorite this season, and are seen in 
all fabrics from the richest brocades, the full-gathered mous- 
seline de soie, or the softer chiffon, to the simplest dotted 
Swiss muslin made up over silk linings that may also be 
white, but are often rose-color or the pale green that is so 
pleasant to the eyes. The sticks are of carved ivory, or else 
of white wood with gay Dresden china handles. Ecru mus- 
lin, daintily wrought in pastilles and in bow-knot designs, 
is also used for parasols with Liberty silk linings and fancy 
china knobs or ivory handles. 

Sashes and floating ribbons are passée, the preference be- 
ing for closer trimmings, for narrow belts ending in a chow 
or a small bow with short ends, while skirts have clusters 
of choux and straight bands and rows of ribbon forming 
borders. Velvet ribbon is much used for trimming light 
dresses of organdy or of India silk, and is chosen of the 
color prevailing in the flowers printed on the light ground, 
as leaf green and stem shades or violet and dark damask- 
rose colors. 

The most novel arrangement of ribbon trimmings on net 
dresses is in flat bows sewed on like wide braid fastened 
down on each edge. These are called the Marie Antoinette 
bows, and are graduated in size, three or four in a row, to 
form panels up the sides or in front of a dress skirt. The 
two loops of the bows are prettily curved, the centre strap is 
quite close, and two ends of ribbon are sewed in waves, as if 
they were fluttering in the air. Black net dresses have these 
bows made of inch-wide black gros grain ribbon with straight 
satin edges. A single large bow trims the front of the cor- 
sage, which fastens invisibly on the left side, or else a smaller 
bow is on a corselet, with the ends waving far back on the 
sides of the waist. 

Evening-dresses for dinners and small dances are made of 
figured mousseline de soie, the ground cream white, and the 
design of butterflies, birds, and flowers in natural colors that 
look like the work of an artist’s brush. This mousseline is 
for the entire gown, made up over silk, with a slightly draped 
skirt, pointed in the back to touch the floor, and a low-neck- 
ed, round-belted corsage, with a flounce of the material 
drooping around the neck, and epaulette bows or choux of 
velvet ribbon to match the belt. Thin crapes with satin 
stripes are similarly made, and are powdered with violets, 
carnations, or rose-buds. <A buckle of brilliants, either dia- 
mouds or Rhine-stones, is worn to fasten the velvet belt of 
such dresses. Sometimes long full sleeves of plain mousse- 
line de soie are added to the waists of evening gowns that 
are cut low in the neck. 

Dinner dresses for young matrons are made of faille of 
light color—pale pink, Nile green, or yellow—with a bow- 
knot design brocaded in satin of the same shade. These 
have a demi-trained skirt, with tablier drapery of crépe de 
Chine edged with fringe. The half-low bodice with V- 
shaped neck has crape very fully gathered across the front, 
and shirred in frills about the neck. Black net dresses are 
made up over a striped faille and satin slip, with the net ina 
low over-dress, @ /a Juive, trimmed around the neck and under 
the arms with embroidery on net done in pale blue turquoises 
and silver beads. A handsome young chiatelaine wears a 
dinner gown of black faille, brocaded with pink and cream 
roses. Red crépe de Chine, with a narrow border of raised 
black threads like bourette along one selvage, is used for 
making evening dresses. 

New serges for yachting gowns have designs of anchors 
printed on their surface, as navy blue serge with white an- 
chors, and cream white serge with blue anchors. The smart 
yachting gowns have a jacket of plain navy blue serge, form- 
ing part of the bodice, while the printed serge is used for a 
blouse front under the jacket, for full sleeves, and for a 
straight skirt. Steel-studded belts of tan-colored leather are 
worn with white flannel yachting gowns. Yachting hats of 
rough straw in sailor shape are trimmed with a crown band 
of tan-colored Suéde kid, like that of undressed kid gloves. 

French bathing suits imported by Newport modistes are 
of repped wool webbing, not fitted to the figure in Jersey 
fashion, but made up with many seams in a tunic with short 
sleeves and wide, straight drawers. A deep sailor collar, 
the belt, and borders on the tunic and drawers, are of bias 
striped webbing; a white wool suit is trimmed with blue 
and white bias stripes, and a red suit with white and red 
stripes. 

High laced shoes or buttoned boots of russet leather are 
fashionable walking-shoes this season. Low slippers of tan 
leather or of the ‘velvet calf” leather in tan shades are 
preferred to half-low shoes for watering-place wear; the 
lisle-thread or silk stockings exactly match them in shade. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame Kate Remy; and Miss Swrrzer. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Duke of Northumberland is one of the three largest 
land-owners of Great Britain. In Northumberland alone he 
has five extensive places, and his entire rent-roll approaches 
a million a year. But it is a plebeian ‘‘ business,” after all, 
which pays him best, and he derives an enormous annual 
income from his interest in ‘‘ Drummond’s,” an old and 
noted private banking-house in London. 

—A voting contest lately instituted by a popular London 
paper shows Miss Braddon to be the favorite novelist of the 
English public, Rider Haggard following two hundred votes 
behind that inexhaustible story-teller, and Walter Besant 
pushing Mr. Haggard close. 

—Migss Cynthia Westover, private secretary to Street Com- 
missioner Beattie, is a graduate of the Colorado State Uni- 
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versity and of the Commercial College, Denver. She is an 
accomplished musician, speaks Spanish, Italian, German, 
and French, is a rapid type-writer, and a good accountant, 
and if she has a leisure moment, devotes it to mineralogy 
and geology, which she considers her true vocation, and 
which she has studied under her father, a well-kuown geol- 
ogist, since she was five years old. 

—Miss Philippa Fawcett, Senior Wrangler of Cambridge, 
is quite an expert bookbinder, fond of fine needle-work, and 
given to artistic embroidery. Throughout her three weeks’ 
**exams”’ she went to bed and rose at her usual early hours, 
and at no moment had an attack of ‘‘ nerves,” though she 
felt sure that she had failed to pass because she found her- 
self so little tired by the ordeal 

—The famous preacher Rev. Phillips Brooks takes no 
summer vacation, but is found in his place Sunday after 
Sunday throughout the hot weather His friend Judge 
Howland delights to tell the story of the Rugby foot-ball 








player, who, when he saw the massive figure of the Boston 
minister loom up in the chapel pulpit, exclaimed, *‘ Great 
heavens! what a man for a centre rush!” 

—The old ‘‘ Washington Head-quarters” house, in Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, contains the dining-room and _ ball- 


room where Washington, Lafayette, the Marquis de Chas 
tellux, Knox, Schuyler, and many another noted mati met, 


both socially and officially, during the anxious winter of 
1777. One chamber possesst da long closet between the 
floor boards and the ceiling below, in which guns were hid 


den, a large checker-board being painted on the movable 
boards, round which the soldiers could sit to play, conceal 
ing their hidden hoard from the enemy in case of need 
—Mr. William Waldorf Astor possesses two books which 
have no duplicates. These are his own historic novels, Vu/ 
entino and Sforza, interleaved and illustrated with water 
color drawings, pen-and-ink sketches, and illuminations in 
gold and silver, all done at his own suggestion, and express- 
ing his own ideas. The artist is Major David E. Cronin, 
who is one of the best of living illustrators, and the beauti 





ful volumes are said to have cost three thousand dollars 
each. 

—Mrs. M. V. Taylor, of Washington, Pennsylvania, is one 
of the best-known and ablest oil speculators of western Penn 
sylvania. Left a widow with a child to support, she began 
her business life as book-keeper for an oil firm, saw that 


money could be made in well-casings, seized her opportunity 
when the supply was small and the demand large, and found 
herself a rich woman. In oil speculation and in real-estate 
speculation she has shown great ‘‘nerve” and judgment, 
and has proved her versatility by the invention of an iron 
tubing, which will probably supersede that now in use 

—Society at Newport has developed a Whatsoever Circle 
of King’s Daughters. Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt and 
other fashionable women belong to it, and it is supposed 
that the terms of their league are found in the injunction, 
‘*Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” The members fine themselves when they 
break any of their self-made vows, and yo about privately 
“slumming,” like an exclusive and very elegant Salvation 
Army. They have devotional reunions among themselves, 
and are said to do a great deal of good. 

—Baron Alphonse Rothschild has lately bought a « 
made by that royal and most luckless clock-maker, Lov 
XVI., with his own hands. It is not particularly beautiful, 
but being unique and the object of much competition among 
collectors, it brought the remarkable price of $168,000. 

—All the royal family of England have some artistic pur- 
suit. The Queen is musical, paints, models, and is learned 
in lace. The ex-Empress Frederick pursues both sculpture 
and painting. The Prince of Wales understands ceramics, 
bronzes, and bric-d-brac. The Duke of Edinburgh is a 
violinist, and a collector of postage-stamps and other curios 
The Duke of Connaught studies the art of war with en- 
thusiasm, and gathers coins, autographs, and Oriental trea- 
sures. The Duke of Albany was a Shakespearian scholar 
and collector. The late Princess Alice, Princess Christian, 
and Princess Louise followed painting and modelling from 
their girlhood, while Princess Beatrice, though an indifferent 
artist, would have made her fortune on the stage. 

—Less vain or in better practice than Minerva, who 
threw away her flute rather than distort her classic mouth, 
Miss Mary Lyle Smith plays that trying instrument so well 
that she was heartily applauded by veteran performers at 
the late Convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association. ‘* The sweet, complaining flute” is already a 
favorite among fashionably musical young ladies in London, 
and there is hope, therefore, that it may supersede the banjo 
in the affections of our own “‘ society girls 

—Mrs. Bridget O’ Donnell, who was lately buried at Holy- 
oke; Massachusetts, was followed to the grave by eighty-five 
direct descendants. A poor Irish woman, Mrs. O'Donnell 
settled in Holyoke when it was a huddle of shanties, and 
had a hard struggle to rear her twelve children till her old 
est son, John, a bricklayer, accidentally discovered that the 
soil of Hadley’s Falls, close by, was rich with blue brick 
clay, and scraping together six hundred dollars, quietly 
bought up all the clay beds, opened brick-yards, and pre 
sently had built a city of mills and furnaces, and enriched 
his whole family. 

—Miss Mattie Hester is United maibearrier 
the route from Condar, Laurens County, to Lothair, 
gomery County, Georgia, a distance of forty mil 
a sparsely settled region, which she ti 
week. She drives her own mail -« 
and is punctual as the sun at all 
thers. Besides transporting the mails, she manages a farm, 
gets out lumber, splits fence rails, and contrives to support 
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a widowed mother, two younger sisters, and a_ brother, 
while she is not yet twenty years of age. 
—The Czar of Russia is especially fond of his Finnish 


possessions. because only in Finland does he feel himself 
safe from assassination. At present, accompanied by the 
Czarina and their children, he is making his annual picnic 
cruise among the Finnish Islands. Sometimes the royal 
party lands for five o’clock tea, when the Emperor gathers 
sticks for the fire, and the Empress boils the kettle. The y 
travel and live like any plain Jowrgeot’s couple, the Czar in 
tweeds, in which he looks enormous, and the handsome 
Czarina in the simplest of yachting costumes. 

—Mrs. Constance Amelia Hartshorne, of Brabourne Hall, 
Wirksworth, England, aspires to emulate the fame of Miss 
Macnaughten, who is credited with having introduced cro 
quet into good society in England at a lawn party given by 
Lord Lonsdale in 1852. Mrs. Hartshorne has invented a 
new field game for ladies, called ‘‘the colors,” which re- 
ceived a fashionable trial, with great applause, in Inner 
Temple Gardens, London, in June. The game is said 
derive something from croquet, something from the graces, 
dear to our grandmothers, and something from the clever 
wits of its inventor. 
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Back oF TAILOR Gown, Fia. LAprEs’ CHEMISES. 
8, Pace 645. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


For patterns and descriptions see Supplement, Nos. VI.-VIII., Figs. 34-37, 


plement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


Lapres’ CHEMISES. 


For pattern and descriptions see Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 38. 











Fig. 1.—Empromerep Trea CLotiu.—|See Fig. 2, Page 644. } >, 
For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 39. ‘ 
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JACKET WITH Surrt Waist.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 645. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29-33, 


IN TARTAN ARRAY. 

FPXUHE Scotch plaids which are 

now displayed in goods of 
choice texture for dresses,sashes, 
and other toilette accessories are 
justly entitled to their populari- 
ty. The combinations of color 
are usually rich and tasteful, and 
the designs sufficiently various 
to please every one. 

The genuine tartan plaids have 
been made and worn since fine 
wools were first made in Scot 
land, and the earliest records of 
distinctive tartan costumes date 
back to the time of King James 
Ill., in 1471. The fillibeg, or 
little kilt skirt,and the sash from 
four to six yards in length and 
two yards broad, for many years 
the garb of the Highlander, and 
worn in modified fashion but 
similar coloring by his wife and 
daughter, are now seldom seen 
except in the Highland regi- 
ments or on fancy-dress occa- 
sions. 

It is natural to conclude that 
the plaids for different clans 
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Fig. 8.—Back or Sra-siwe 
Gown, Fie. 2 
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Sartor Biouse.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 645.] 
For description see Supplement. 






















must have taken definite form 
and been severally adopted by 
the clans whose names they now 
bear during the wars of Mon- 
trose and Claverhouse, when 
some distinct uniform was ne 
cessary. An early writer speaks 
of the Highland women weaving 
these plaids of the finest wool 
that could be made, which they 
sorted with great ingenuity, ‘so 
as to be agreeable to the nicest 
fancy.” An exact pattern was 
first made, presumably painted 
on wood, with the width of each 
stripe of color,and the necessary 
number of threads to be used in 
weaving it, carefully marked 
out. Only the finest dyes were 
employed, and these were so 
perfect in shade and durability 
that fragments of the early 
plaids, which are now sometimes 
seen in the houses of old clans- 
men, retain all their beauty of 
color as well as of texture. 

The tartan of each clan was 


aoe ji | | 


° - 
recognized at a glance by every 
other, and served the purpose of 
a modern uniform. Great in 
- 
a 





Fig. 4.—Back or SEA-SIDE 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Sra-stiwe Gowns.—See Figs. 3 and 4.—[For description see Supplement.) Gown, Fia. 1. 
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genuity was shown in combining the colors 
so that no two should closely resemble each 
other. Most of the plaids have red, green, 
or blue as a basal color, but the Macleod and 
Macpherson are e ntirely distinct from these 
in their use of yellow and gray and gray and 
white respectively. 

Richest of all are the green and blue com- 
binations in the clan plaids of the Campbells, 
Sutherlands, Gordons, Mackenzies, Sinclairs, 
and Macdonalds, with intercrossing lines of 
red, white, blue, and yellow in artistic and 
becoming effects. No more attractive pat- 
terns of plaids have ever been contrived than 
the se which the stanch Highland wives and 
daughters carefully spun in the distant rude 
years for the decoration of their soldiers. 
Choice in selecting from these is hardly a 
matter of taste, so beautiful are all. But the 
Mackenzie and Campbell, exactly alike in 
their large blocks of blue and two shades of 
green, the former crossbarred with red and 
white intersecting lines, the latter with white 
and yellow, in their original patterns are 
perfect specimens of color and very general 
favorites. Green predominates over blue in 
the Gordon and Sutherland, while liberal 
markings of red are seen in the plaid of the 
proud Macdona!d; the Sinclair, in the same 
general family, is distinguished by two inter- 
secting shades of red lines. 

Of the red plaids the most brilliant is that 
of the gallant house of Stuart, which owes 
its origin to the marriage of the Princess 
Marjory, daughter of King Robert the Bruce, 
and Walter, the sixth High Steward of 
Scotland. In this plaid red blocks, outlined 
with blue, are checked off with blocks of 
equal size composed of red, green, blue, 
black, yellow, and white, in small squares or 
lines. Cameron and Macgregor are distin- 
guished by red blocks liberally mingled with 
green of a light shade, with crossings of light 
red or of brown and white respectively. 

Of the other red plaids, the Monro has no 
diversification but small blocks of black and 
large barrings of white; the Macintosh intro- 
duces a dull purple in crossbars, with an 
écru or light brown; while the Drummonds, 
with their blocks of green, repeat the double 
black cross-markings of the Macdonald plaids. 
The handsome Macdougall intersects its red 
blocks with blue and green 

Plaids in which green predominates are 
the Forbes and Maclean, quite similar in 
their Jarge blocks of alternate shades of green, 
the former richly crossed with deep red, in- 
tersecting orange bars, and the latter with 
black and white. The Black Watch, or 
Forty-Second Regiment’s plaid, is of pure 
bright blue and green. 

A great variety of other plaids might be 
noticed, but these already named are most 
prominent, either by reason of the strength 
of the clan whose name they bear, or because 
of their popularity in modern costumes. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortune,” 
“Lorrie Kater Kiresy,” * Lazarus in Lonpon,” Eto. 








BOOK IL.—THE NEW LIFE AND 
THE OLD. 
CHAPTER V. 
SPRINGING THE MINE. 


AMES GARWOOD leaned his back 
e) against the serpentine rock, the better to 
tell his story to his son; Mike stood before 
him and listened attentively, and for a time 
credulously,with one hand upon the picture, 
which his father had restored to him. All 
was very silent around; Mr. Consterdine 
was still-on his camp-stool looking out to 
sca and smoking complacently, and there 
was no grating noise on the shingly path 
which led down to them, and along which 
no one could come without giving warning 
of his approach by sliding and slipping and 
scattering many stones in vadvance of him. 

‘Have you got any baccy about you?” 
James Garwood inquired, as a preliminary. 

* No.” 

‘The old chap smokes, down there, and 
you smoke. Haven’t you nicked anything 
out of his pouch? Does he not leave it 
about—or what?” 

“T haven't nicked nothin’,”’ Mike respond- 
ed; ‘‘and I don’t want to.” 

**Oh, the morality of the youth!” exclaim- 
ed the father, with an ironical laugh; ‘‘ oh, 
the change for the better in Dare-devil Mike! 
Oh, the shining light he is! Somebody has 
been educating you, or getting at you with a 
halfpenny tract, Mike. Is that it?” 

*« Never mind.” 

** Ah, somebody has been teaching you to 

read—the fools!” 

‘That’s k'rect.” 

“Who?” 

“Patty. But yer don’t know her. Go 
on; how are you going to get rich?” Mike 
said, impatiently. 

‘‘Hurry no man’s cattle,” observed Mr. 
Garwood, coolly; ‘‘there is not the least oc- 
casion for indecent haste—time is before us 
—the world is before us; and I want you to 
reflect tfpon all that I have to tell you— 
calmly and philosophically. Do you under- 
stand what I mean by that?” 

‘Not a bit.” 

** Ignorant cub,” remarked the father, con- 


* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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temptuously; ‘‘and yet it’s as well. I never 
wanted you to learn anything, to understand 
anything, till you were grown up; I wanted 
in you a pure, unsophisticated, artless being. 

I should have taught you myself, and in my 
own way, in good time, but I was stopped in 
all my projects by a merciless government, 

as you know.” 

‘Wot are yer goin’ on like this for?” ask- 
ed Mike, curiously. “ Have yer been drink- 
in’ this morning?” 

‘Don’t ask impertinent questions, ” the 
father said, in a more natural tone; ‘‘ rather 
let me ask you one or two, just to give you 
the tip, Mike. Do you make that out?” 

‘Yes; go on.” 

‘*Curse it! I’m going on—as fast as I can. 
What are you in such a hurry about?” 

‘‘T’ve to take this picture up to the cot 
tage, ” Mike answered. 

**Oh, have you? Yes—of course. You 
didn’t suppose I imagined it was to be hung 
up on the rocks like a notice board. You 


didn’t think— But these are not the ques- 
tions I wanted to ask you, Mike.” 
‘Go on.” 


‘If you say that again— But, there, I'll 
useno threats. Ihave come—upon my soul I 
have, Mike,” he exclaimed, “in all good faith 
to you—to do you a good turn—to offer you 
a share in my prosperity. May I drop down 
dead, and go head-first to the bottom of this 
cliff, if I’m telling you a lie, if I'm thinking 
of a lie even. 

‘It’s no good telling me anything, 
Mike; ‘I have made up my mind.” 

‘To what?” 

‘*To chuck it all up, to have nothin’ more 
to do with any of you, to be as straight as 
Uncle Kerts, or him down there, or his sister 
up there, or Patty, or any on ’em,” cried 
Mike, warmly; ‘‘and I say ’pon my soul to 
that too; and it isn’t the likes of you can 
alter me.” 

‘‘Oh, isn’t it?” sneered Mr. Garwood. 
‘*Wait a bit, my cock o’ the walk, before 
you cheek a parent yon haven't seen for 
four years.’ 

‘I'm not the kid you left behind you—the 
half-starved little devil you used to knock 
about,” said Mike, defiantly. 

‘* You have grown. Iwas told so. You'll 
be a very handsome man some day, Mike,” 
said Mr. Garwood; ‘‘it’s in the family. I 
was very handsome myself when I was a 
young fellow.” 

‘**Shouldn’t have thought it.” 

‘Ask your mother—ask old Kerts, but 
don't contradict me, you insulting beggar. 
There wasn’t a better-looking fellow, I tell 
you. But this isn’t business. You are quite 
right, Mike, it isn’t business,” he said. 

Was he talking against time? Or had 
drink made him unusually frivolous and 
maudlin? It was doubtful. James Gar- 
wood was a man of many moods; even his 
intimate friends had always considered him 
an insufferable braggart, but when the hu- 
mor seized him he could be as cunning as a 
fox. And this was cunning, thought Mike 
Garwood, who knew his father as well as 
most folk, although he had never been taken 
into his confidence before. Mike was nearly 
saying, ‘‘Go on again,” and once more dis- 
turbing a temper that was quickly ruffled. 
But he checked his impatience and remained 
silent and attentive. 

Mr. Garwood commenced ‘‘ business” forth- 
with. 

‘In the first place, Mike,” he said, his 
broad Pasty face becoming more set and 
stern, ‘‘ you’re a humbug.” 

“*Oh, am I?” 

*“You came down to old Kerts’s place 
here with a cock-and-bull story that your 
mother sent you—” 

‘So she did.” 

“Don’t interrupt. Haven’t they taught 
you up there—the fools!—that to break in 
upon a gentleman’s discourse with irrelevant 
remarks is the very height of bad breeding? 
Just listen, read, mark, and inwardly digest, 
will you, you deplorable specimen of neg- 
lected education !” 

‘If I've been neglected, as you call it—” 

‘“There you go aguin. Mike, I have just 
said you were neglected for a purpose. 
thought it would make you more obedient, 
more inclined to rely upon me and to look 
up to me, and the experiment has been a 
failure. The intention was good. All my 
pains have-been completely wasted, I am 
sorry to say; your natural cleverness has 
been completely smothered by convention- 
alities.” 

**T don’t know why you are pitching this 
rubbitch at me,” said Mike, ‘‘ or wot good it 
is, or wot’s the use of it. I s’pose there is a 
reason. 

‘* Clever Jem Garwood never did anything 
without a reason,” replied the father, ‘‘and 
you've guessed it. I’m trying to gain 
time. I expect a friend every minute. I 
don't want you to get to the top of that cliff 
or to Kerts’s shop—just yet.” 

**T shall go when I like,” said Mike, rebel- 
liously. 

‘Not without a fight for it, although it’s 
for your own good ‘that you should stay. 
Confound it! don’t I keep telling you I am 
here for your own good?” 

“*T don’t see it.” 

‘* Because you won't pay any attention; be- 
cause you keep breaking in upon a clear, con- 
cise statement with all kinds of silly remarks 
that send me off on the wrong track again. 
Now listen, if you can. I tell you, Mike,” 
he added, slapping one big dirty hand into 
the palm of another, ‘‘that you cannot and 


said 





dare not go up that cliff, and that I’m break- 
ing to you gently the reason why you can't. 

“T don’t believe yer.’ 

“A want of belief is the curse of the pre- 
sent generatiqn,” said the father, sententious- 
ly; ‘* but I have proof to back my statement. 
Up there, waiting for you, is Inspector Bailes, 
from the Borough Police. That’s straight, 
at all events.” 

Mike was impressed at last—aroused. The 
color which the Cornish breezes had brought 
of late days into his cheeks vanished at once, 
and was replaced by a death-like pallor; the 
hand resting on the picture shook like an 
aspen leaf. ‘‘ Waiting for me? Bailes—of 
the Borough!” he repeated, in little gasps. 

‘ Yes, that’s it. Only I thought I’d break 
it to you gently, knowing what a frightened 
kid you were when I set eyes upon you last.” 

‘‘ Bailes from the Borough,” he repeated. 
**Gosh!” 

‘* You don’t ask me what he wants.” 

“J—I think I—know,” Mike murmured, 
despairingly. 

‘Oh, there’s no doubt you know—ha! ha! 
So do I.” 

‘It’s a lie,” was Mike’s ready insult again. 
‘* How can yer?” 

James Garwood condescended to take no 
offence at this flat contradiction. He was 
anxious to prove his statement without, at 
least, any superfluous flow of words. 

‘*You came away because your mother 
wished you, did you?” he went on. ‘‘ You 
and your mother were afraid of the evil ex- 
ample I should be to you when I came out 
of quod, were you? Oh yes; so like you 
both! But that was not quite the reason, 
Mike, and you havgn't told it to the goody- 
goody people down here. You've kept it to 
yourself.” 

**T know I have. 

*“ What for?” 

“‘T didn’t want nobody to know,” cried 
Mike. ‘‘I wanted to get clear of it; to chuck 
it up; to forget; to begin again; to see it all 
as far away from me as that sea yonder, 
and where I tried to drown myself when I 
thought it was all over with my luck, and 
there wasn’t so much as a ghost of a chance 
for me. And I was stopped in that too. I 
couldn’t even hook it as I liked. Nothing’s 
right—nothing goes right long with me.” 

“Because you don’t get sensible advice. 
Because— 

‘Wot do yer know? Out with it, and 
then I'll believe the rest of your yarn; not 
without, though.” 

‘There was a house broken into last De- 
cember in the New Kent Road,” said Mr. 
Garwood. ‘‘Not much of a house—not 
much of a swag to be found in it—not worth 
going for—a poor job altogether that no 
gentleman would be mixed up with—a thing 
not paying its expenses; but Jack Nipson 
was in it—Joe Nipson’s brother—and Smith- 
ers, and you. You got in first at the back, 
and let them in at the front door—as neat a 
bit of work, Jack Nipson says, as he ever 
saw in his life, and he’s seen a lot, mind you 
—and the whole affair was worthy of a bet- 
ter cause.” 

‘*Well,” said Mike, slowly, ‘‘and who— 
who’s split?” 

‘Well, Smithers has split—right up to his 
—— chin—and directly they caught him, 
which was last week.” 

** Oh!” 

‘* And Nipson got the tip, and was off like 
a lapwing, and Bailes was put on to you as 
the worst of the three, being so young and 
so deplorably vicious; and though the mo- 
ther has not rounded on you, I know old 
Bailes has got hold of it somehow, and has 
tracked you to Pengavissy, and he’s in old 
Kerts’s shop now, pretending to buy serpen- 
tine ornaments for his back parlor mantel- 
piece, but he’s waiting for you, Mike, and 
only you.’ 

‘*T was talked into it; mother was starvin’. 
I didn’t want to help ’em, only for mother, 
an’ I never got a ha’penny out of it all.” 

‘*What an infernal shame! That’s just 
like Smithers. Il knife the beggar some 
day if I swing for it,” cried Mr. Garwood, 
with a roar of Tighteous indignation. ‘‘ He’s 
eter dishonest, and he’s peached too. 
Yes; he won't be long for this w orld when 
he ind I meet fair and square.’ 

James Garwood looked as if he meant 
what he said, which was occasionally the 
case with this gentleman from Dartmoor. 

“‘Tt’s all up now,” moaned Mike, sitting 
down by the side of his father. 

‘* Yes; it’s all up, my boy, and a good job 
too.” 


” 


—— re 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘*ALL UP!” 


Mrke GARWwoop did not agree with his 
father’s last remark, the callous nature of it 
even roused him into action. 

“Tl see if it’s true before I hear any 
more,” he cried, starting to his feet. ‘‘I’m 
not ’bliged to take your word for everythink, 
am 1?” 

** Not at all,” was the easy answer. ‘‘ All 


men are liars. I never took any one’s word” 


myself; why should you?” 

““Wait here. Mind the picter. 
back agin.” 

‘*Of course you will. But—” 

But Mike was already off, and, to his fa- 
ther’s amazement, making « short-cut tow- 
ard the higher level by going straight up 
the jagged face of the rock like some climb- 
ing animal native to the district. -James Gar- 
wood watched him open-mouthed, and for 


I'll come 
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a moment almost horror-stricken. ‘‘ He'll 
break his infernal neck,” he ejaculated. 
Then he became more composed as he no- 
ticed how sure-footed his son was, and with 
what ease and celerity he mounted upward. 

*There’s a fortune in a chap who can 
crawl about like that,” he murmured, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘A monkey’s notin it with him; he’s 
a— Oh! by Ged, he’s gone!” 

Mike had slipped a foot or two in conse. 
quence of something giving way to which 
he had clung, but he had quickly recovered 
his hold, and was continuing his sinuous 
progress again, fearlessly, determinately. 
He had not essayed the experiment in this 
direction before, but he was agile and sure- 
footed, and had grown used to Cornish 
rocks. He was eager to know; and, if fear 
ful of results, he was physically bold. This 
was the only way of arriving at the truth, 
and, if discovered, it was not possible to get 
at him. At the worst, he could piteh him- 
self off the rocks into the bay, a little farther 
on into the sea—anything, rather than a 
long sentence like his father’s, rather than be 
locked up ever any more. 

James Garwood, convinced of the facts, 
continued to watch his son; he could afford 
to play a waiting game, for he was certain 
that his son would not regard him ungrate- 
fully for putting him on guard, and for com- 
ing to Pengavissy to warn him. There iad 
been always weak points in the armor of 
young Mike Garwood—an inheritance from 
his mother, was it?—and the boy had never 
been wholly unimpressionable. Weak at 
times, certainly, but that told both ways, 
thought his estimable parent. 

Presently Mike slid rapidly down again, 
flushed, scared, and with his corduroy waist- 
coat jagged in many places. There was the 
old, wild, hunted look upon his face which 
his father knew so well, and to which we 
have been a witness once or twice on our 
first acquaintance with him. He _ stood 
breathless and panting at his father’s side at 
last. 

‘Yes, it’s Bailes, sure enuf—old Bailes!” 
exclaimed Mike, in an excited tone. ‘‘ How 
can we get away? I can’t go to prison. I 
won't! If we go up the path I walk straight 
into his hands.” 

“You do.” 

‘“We might get into the Queen’s Drorin’- 
room—” 

‘What the devil are you talking about?” 

“If you can climb a bit,” said Mike, re- 
garding his father doubtfully. 

‘If you think I’m going to break myself 
into pieces to oblige you, you’re very much 
mistaken. I can’t climb. Do I look as if I 
could, you silly josser?” 

‘Yer came to help me—so yer said. To 
save me from Bailes—so yer said. And now 
what are yer doin’ to help—a-sitting there?” 

‘ You must hide somewhere till he’s gone.” 

‘And you?” 

**Oh, Vil go up and face them all, bold as 
brass. Why, I can put them off the scent— 
the fools! I'm not afraid of any man,” he 
cried. ‘‘I’ma free man—I’ve done my time. 
There’s nothing against me, like you,” he 

said, almost proudly. 

‘** You'll get a-drinkin’ at the White Lion.” 

‘*No, I sha'n’t.” 

‘* Hadn't yer better keep out of the way 
till I jine yer? 

‘You mean to come?” 

‘“‘Tcan'tstop here now. It’snouse. They'll 
think the worst 0’ me; even Aim down there 
will,” nodding his head in the direction of 
the still contemplative Ulric Consterdine, 

‘who don't think bad o' anybody. I've a 
jolly good mind to go down to him now, 
and ax him what is best.” 

‘*Don’t be such an awful fool as that,” 
cried Mr. Garwood, alarmed at the sugyes- 
tion. ‘They'll be making for you down 
there—that’s where they think you're nice 
and safe, and handy to be trapped, being off 
your guard,and so innocent of the little 
games they mean to play before carting you 
back to London. He can’t do you any good ; 
nothing can serve your turn bui—hooking i it.’ 

es Yes, that’s true enuf. Or, lookee he are,” 
Mike cried, with excitement; ‘I'll hide 
among the rocks till dark. I know heaps of 
places where they'll never be able to find 
me. I'll think it all over—think it clean out. 
Where will you be at ten o'clock to-night, 
guvnor?” 

**Do you know Pilchardtown?” 

“‘T’ve heerd on it. The big place—where 
the company goes—tén miles away? cs 

‘Yes. Ask for the Smelter’s Inn, in Tin 
Street, and you'll find me and Jack Nipson 
waiting for you. Then I'll tell you how 
we're going in for a fortune for the three of 
us. Lots o’ money, Mike, and you shall 
have your fair share—be rolling in brass be- 
fore you're two months older.” 

“Tell us about it now.” 

‘* You'd better be off,” suggested Mr. Gar- 
wood, |‘ Better get clear into hiding to- 
night. There’s no time to lose.” 

sf thought you said there was no hurry.” 

‘* Not for me—but there is for you. 

**Ch, that’s it?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” repeated the father; “ for 
if you had ridden rusty I should have put 
Bailes 8 on to you. Under any circumstances, 
Mike,” he said, with his ugly scowl again, 

*“you were not going to stop with Sampson 
Kerts. I know him—I hate him!—and he 
and I have a score to settle yét.” 

‘* Ah, he’s not afraid of you,” said Mike, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘And he’s more than 
your match, if it comes to that.” 

‘Is he? We shall see—in good time.” 
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**And if you mean any harm to him, or 
Patty, or any on ‘em—why, jest stash it, guv- 
nor. It will be the wuss for you if you 
don’t.’ 

“Tf you get clear I sha'n’t think any more 
about them, I dare say,” said Mr. Garwood. 
‘* But that Kerts. has been a bitter enemy, an 
implacable foe of mine—you don’t know.’ 

“No, I don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

“Ph!” 

“T don’t care about nothin’,” cried Mike. 
‘*T don’t mind what happens to me, ’cos I 
can’t stop it anyhow. Wot’s the use on it?” 
It was his old inquiry, his old ery. 

“You'll be glad in'a few days that you are 
rid of that lot, and have followed my advice; 
upon my soul you will,” exclaimed the father. 

“Give me that picter,” said Mike, sud- 
denly. 

‘What for? What are you going to do 
with it?” 

‘‘T’m not going to leave it with the likes of 
you. a 

‘Tlere you are, then,” said the father,sud- 
denly pite hing it at his son, who adroitly 
caught it, and tucked it under his arm, for- 
getting that the colors were still wet; ‘‘ it leads 
me out of temptation. I was speculating 
whilst you were crawling up that rock whe th. 
er it would not be as well to kick a hole in it. 
I could hardly keep from doing it, mind you.” 

“Wot for?” 

‘‘Oh, for many reasons. I owe him a 
grudge.” 

‘* You owe everybody grudges. ad 

‘* Yes, that’s true,” he added, “ everybody 
having treated me infernally badly. But the 
painting’s worth money, ¢ and if we could get 
it away we might be able to pawn it for a lit- 
tle. Not sell it—yet a while, at any rate.” 

“Ah,” said Mike, indifferently; ‘‘ 1 s’pose 
so.” 

‘‘Consterdine might put up with the loss, 
but if I had kicked a hole in it—two holes— 
he’d made too much of a row, and been after 
both of us like a shot; and though you 
couldn’t have gone back, it wouldn't have 
paid; I am sorry to say, Mike, it wouldn’t 
have paid in the long run.” 

There were stones rattling down along the 
path now, falling from some distance by their 
impetus. Some one was descending. Gar- 
wood and-his son listened for an instant, and 
the n Mike said: 

‘I'm off. The Smelters’ Arms.” 

waa Sigg 
‘Pilchardtown; late to-night.” 

‘All right. Which way are you going 
now?” 

‘The only way I can; to the Mouse-holes, 
where they'll never find me. Never, never!” 

Mike seemed to make a dash over a preci 
pice to the right, and James Garwood utter- 
ed a big oath in his surprise, even in his firm 
conviction that his son had committed suicide 
‘* bang off,” until he had dragged himself to 
the edge of the curved line of rock and seen 
Mike slipping quickly away, descending to 
a part of the shore a long way from Ulric 
Consterdine and old Bailes, and the new 
strange world in which he had first seen 
light and turned to it. He stole away from 
his new life, his new hopes, into the old and 
awful darkness which had ever been about 
him. 


He reached the Mouse-holes in safety— 
series of innumerable cavities worn by the 
restless sea at the base of the rocks—and 
Without much damage to the picture, to 
which he tenaciously clung. Some of these 
fissures extended upward in strange tortuous 
passages and broke into other holes higher 
up the cliff, and in one of these Mike Gar- 
wood presently lay face foremost, with his 
elbows on the floor of the cavern, and his 
thin hands clutching at his chin, and his 
gray eyes looking out steadily to sea. Here 
he was thinking it out, planning it out, 
sketching his life ahead as he thought it 
must be, and which he had feared it would 
become, let him strive never so hard. Here 
he lay hour after hour, gazing ahead, stir- 
ring not from his lair, moving not from the 
first position he had assumed. He took no 
heed of time; he knew not what time was; 
time and he were separate that awful day. 
He was neither hungry nor athirst, only sick 
at the heart, which lay like lead within him 
—a mere dead weight—and throbbed neither 
with fear nor joy. 

The sun went slowly down at last, crim- 
soning sea and sky and rocky headland, and 
reminded him of the glories of a sunrise he 
had first seen here, and when he was just as 
helpless and forlorn. But it was sunrise; 
and here the great ball of fire was sinking 
slowly dow nward,and the dense night clouds, 
in which he would be lost, were coming on 
apace. 





CHAPTER VII. 
PATTY’S FAITH. 


Iv was Inspector Bailes who was descend- 
ing the cliff path, and the announcement of 
whose coming by the falling stones had giv- 
en Mike Garwood an immediate notice to 
quit. And it was James Garwood upon 
whom the police inspector came prese sntly, 
and at whom he stared critically and with a 
little astonishment which he was not able to 
suppress, experienced as he was in the art of 
disguising emotion. 

But it was hardly the real, true Inspector 
Bailes of Southwark Police Court whom Mr. 
Garwood knew personally, and of whom he 
had already caught a glimpse that morning— 
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it was a lame, middle-aged, lanky gentleman, 
who supported himself on two stout sticks, 
and walked with difficulty. Standing be- 
fore the counter in Mr. Kerts’s shop James 
Garwood had not taken stock of the inspect- 
or’s lameness, and now it came on him with 
surprise. It was possibly a sham—a “try 
on,” a ‘‘ plant.” No man in his senses would 
have thought of this thundering long slide 
down the cliff if he had not had the proper 
use of his limbs, thought Mr. Garwood. 

The ticket - of -leave man sat and looked 
straight before him, a sullen, sulky, reticent 
being, after one glance at the police-officer. 
But Mr. Bailes was less on his guard, and 
even disposed to be friendly, which was a 
bad sign. 

“Holloa, Jem! 
expect to find you here. 

**Didn’t you?” 

‘No; hanged if I did. 
you been out?” 

‘*Three or four weeks.” 

** Ah! about that, I should say. Can you 
move up a bit higher, Jem?” he said. ‘‘ ’m 
a poor cripple, for the present. Clean done 
for.” 

Jem Garwood shuffled himself a foot or 
two farther to the right, and made room for 
the inspector on the natural seat which a 
ridge of the serpentine made, and then thief 
and thief-taker sat in amicable contiguity— 
the lion and the lamb ; and which was the 
lion or the lamb was a matter for speculation, 
according to the bias of the observer. 

‘‘A cripple,” said Garwood, sceptically. 
‘*How do you account for that?” 

‘*Oh, a litthe row in Mint Street; and I 
got underneath somehow. Holloway—you 
know Holloway—held me down, while the 
others kicked me, the brutes. And so lm 
off duty.” 

** Ah.” 

‘“* Down here to recruit.” 

“Ah.” 

‘A month’s le ave—holiday leave, Jem.” 

‘In Pengavissy ? 

‘No; I’ve come over with the coach from 
Ke llaton. My uncle lives at Kellaton.” 

‘ Does he?” 

‘And what are you down here for, Jem 
Garwood? Your health?” And Mr. Bailes 
actually laughed. 

‘I’ve relatives hereabouts, as well as you.” 

** You don’t mean it?” 

“‘[’m a Cornish man— born and bred in 
the county. Ithought everybody knew that 
W ho knew me.” 

‘You don’t mean it.’ 

‘* It’s the truth—believe me or not, just as 
you please, Mr. Bailes.” 

‘*Oh, I believe you, so far as that goes,” 
was the easy answer, ‘‘I’m not curious— 
I'm off duty.” 

‘I’ve a clean ticket, and I’m going to set- 
tle down in the country for good.” 

‘*Turning over a new leaf,eh? Well, Jem, 
you've given me a sight of trouble in your 
day, and I’m not sorry to hear it.” 

‘Thought you wouldn't be. Good-morn- 
ing. 

‘“* Good-morning.” 

Mr. Garwood got up and walked away. 
He was anxious to put several miles of ground 
between himself and this over-friendly, over- 
familiar Mr. Bailes; he did not wart Mr. 
Bailes’s society in any case, though the active 
and intelligent officer was too much of a gen- 
tleman to talk shop. Off duty, and even on 
duty, Bailes had a very conciliatory way with 
him, that at least was offensive to Mr. Gar- 
wood’s feelings—a polite way which one or 
two detectives adopt with the criminal classes, 
and are none the worse officers for it. This 
style—which is considered at times highly 
conducive to business —did not encourage 
Mr. James Garwood to be friendly or com- 
municative in his turn. He was too old a 
bird—too full-fledged a jail-bird, who kept 
his eyes open and his mouth shut—to re- 
spond to the amenities of the force. 

He went stumbling up the steep cliff path 

away from Mr. Bailes. He distrusted Mr. 
Bailes and all his excuses for coming to Pen- 
gavissy; it was too much of a coincidence 
to go down with him. He believed in the 
story he had told his son Mike, and which 
his intimate friend Nipson had told him, and, 
right or wrong, it was lucky that Mike had 
been out of the way when the inspector-hob- 
bled into Sampson Kerts’s shop. Coinci- 
dence or not, James Garwood was a sceptic. 
A London policeman at Pengavissy Cove, 
innocent of all motive, and only there for 
ease and elegance, was too much of an anom- 
aly for him to swallow in perfect faith. He 
did not like the look of affairs, and he 
thought he would be off on his way to Pilch- 
ardtown as rapidly as possible, and wait at 
the Smelters’ Arms for Mike. He would strike 
across the country to an outlying railway 
station which he knew, and take the train to 
the popular watering-place where he had busi- 
ness in view. Mike would cometo him. Mike 
couldn't do anything else but come to him. 
The game was up at Pengavissy, he thought, 
as he slouched by the serpentine worker's 
shop with his head bent down, his back 
hunched up, and his hands in the depths of 
his pockets; he looked away from the win- 
dow through which Sampson Kerts peered 
as he passed, leaving off work even to do so, 
and to wonder what had sent that suspicious- 
looking tramp so early in his direction, guess- 
ing not how close he was to his sister’s law- 
ful husband as he stood watching him from 
his bench. 

Yes, the game was up, and Mike Garwood 
came back no more. The thought, the fear 


!” he exclaimed; “I didn’t 


” 


How long have 


of the prison had scared him from the new 
home. The inmates of the cottage, with the 
exception of Patty, had a suspicion of it be- 
fore dinner-time, when there were no signs of 
Mike, and when Ulric Consterdine had found 
his way to the lodgings, and heard that Mike 
had not returned with the picture, although 
he had seen him proceed homeward with it 
along the one path which led to the serpen- 
tine worker's cottage. How and in what 
manner he had disappeared did not suggest 
itself to the artist, and there was a vague fear 
that Mike had slipped and fallen over, and 
was lying at the base of the cliffs somewhere. 

Sampson Kerts laughed at the notion, but 
presently he went and peered over all the 
dangerous parts for himself; later on he even 
got his boat out and rowed for a while to 
right and left of the cove, looking keenly 
about him during his progress. Mike saw 
him from his hiding-place, and wriggled 
back into the darkness of the hole in which 
he was lurking. It was past sunset then, and 
the sea was looking gray and cold. 

Ulric Consterdine and his sister Wilhel 
mina awaited his return very anxiously. 
The artist was not a man of any great degree 
of nerve in moments of emergency, and was 
more excited than his wont; his sister stood, 
tall, rigid, and grim, by his side, and with a 
watchful eye on her brother alws ys. Patty 
was at the door, tearful and trembling. 

“There's no sign of him,” said Kerts; 
“he’s gone. Depend upon it, he’s shown us 
a clean pair of heels this time, and we sha’n’t 
see any more of him.” 

‘Perhaps it’s as well,” said Miss Conster- 
dine. ‘If he were going to turn out ungrate- 
ful, or a bad one altogether, why, the sooner 
the better for those growing interested in 
him. Eh, Ulric?’ 

“T am not so sure,” was the thoughtful 
answer. 

‘That’s the worst of people interfering,” 
said Mr. Kerts, flipping his ear again, ‘and 
a boy having more masters than one. He’s 
been unsettled, restless like, ever since you 
took too much notice of him, Mr. Conster- 
dine.” 

‘*He was a quick lad. There were the 
makings of a clever man in him, Kerts. He 
wouldn't have been muddling over bits of 
rock all his life if he had had a fair chance,” 
re plie -d Ulric, with considerable acerbity. 

‘What do you mean by muddling over 
bits of rock?” inquired Kerts, with sudden 
dignity. 

** Well, you do muddle, don’t you?” Ulric 
said in reply 

‘I’m an artist in my little way,I take it 
—just as you are an artist in your little way, 
Mr. Consterdine; and we're neither of us 
likely to set the Thames on fire.” 

‘You might be able if you went in head 
first, you red-haired, ill-mannered cub !” ex 
claimed Consterdine, flying suddenly into a 
passion ; ‘‘and I don’t see—” 

Wilhelmina put her large hand upon her 
brother’s arm. 

‘It’s no use getting into a rage, Ulric. 
Didn't you promise me you never would 
ag ain, after 

‘I remember. I beg your pardon, sister. 
Mr. Kerts, | beg your pardon too,” he rattled 
on.-. ‘‘I am rude and beastly personal. I 
have lost my self-command, and am making 
a fool of myself. Patty, here, is the only sen- 
sible one amongst us. 

‘How’s that ?” asked Kerts, haif curious- 
ly, half sullenly 

‘She has faith. She does not believe that 
Mike has run away from us.” 

‘No, no, he hasn’t; I am sure he hasn't,” 
cried Patty, bursting into tears at being thus 
directly appealed to. ‘‘He was growing up 
so different; he was getting, oh! so good and 
kind and thoughtful for us ; he was learning 
so fast. He was always happy here.” 

‘Happy, was he?” said Kerts,; ‘‘ that 
didn’t strike me at all.” 

‘He—he—did not want to go away , he 
said he should like to die here and be buried 
at the foot of the—of the—cliff—down in the 
bay. Hesaid so only yesterday,” cried Patty. 

‘Ah, then, he must have felt uncommonly 
happy,” said Kerts, turning away ; ‘‘ but I 
can’t make it out. I haven't offended him, 
and I don’t see what he’s got to run away for. 
He waited till he’d got a nice new corduroy 
suit out of me, and a pair of boots fit for a 
king, certainly, but that ain’t much to give 
up board and lodging for, and—and educated 
relations—and a comforfable home.” 

“ He’s got the painting,” suggested Wilhel- 
mina. 

Kerts burst out laughing at this. He was 
ill-mannered. 

“Oh yes ; he’s got that,” said the serpen- 
tine worker, ‘‘and he won't get fat on what 
he sells it for.” 

‘*He will not be able to sell it at all, Kerts. 
My work is too well known,” said Ulric. 

‘Is it, though ? Well, I’m sorry, for your 
sake, sir.” 

Mr. Kerts walked away, and Ulric looked 
after him with a keen, almost a malevolent 
glance. 

‘What an ass that man is at times!” he 
muttered to his sister. 

‘* Well, we shall not be troubled by him 
much longer, Ulric,” said Wilhelmina. 

‘We will go away to-morrow. It has been 
all waste time here.” 

‘** Yes; that’s true.” 

Brother and sister went into their little fur 
nished room, lit the lamp, and sat facing 
-ach other. 

‘* Shall I read to you?” asked Wilhelmina, 
glancing at her brother, who was curled up 
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in an easy-chair, w ith his flexible hands clasp- 
ed behind his head 
‘No, dear. Let me be.” 
‘You area day-dreamer.” 
‘Very likely 
‘Full of crotchets and — still for 
the regeneration of human kin 
‘ Sometimes.” 
‘ You are fussing over that ungrateful boy 
‘I think I am.” : 
‘What could you have expected?” 
‘I expected great things, somehow,” he 
said, slowly. 
‘You don’t seem to care a bit about your 
painting.” 
‘I don’t.” 
‘It has taken up a deal.of your time. 
‘Ithas.” He wasstill day dreaming when 
Patty tapped at the door and came in. 
‘Dad dy’s compliments,” she announced, 
‘and would you like to step into his room 
to prayers to-night?” 
* What!” exclaimed the artist, “‘ to prayers, 
did you say?” ; 


Yes.” 





‘My compliments to Daddy, Little Speck 
and we can do our own praying, thank him 
all the same,” replied Ulric, scottingly. 

‘He says he’s going to pray specially for 
poor Mike,” said Patty, wistfully. 

“Oh!” 

And he fancied you and Miss Conster 
dine wouldn't mind, just for once, joining in, 
because you both liked him.” 

There was an awkward pause. Ulric Con 
sterdine looked at his tall sister, who did not 
meet his glance. The hands which had becn 
knit together slowly relaxed, aud were with 
drawn from the back of his head. 

‘Yes, we'll come,” he said, suddenly 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S FIRST 
SEASON IN LONDON, 
Il. 
ADY B— has cards for a rece ption at 
4 Lord Brassey’s—a *‘ squash party” they 

call it here in London, presumably because 
of the mashed-flat re sult | of weakly going to 
them—and I, who am engaged for a dinner, 
will meet her there at eleven. I have on a 
long-tailed white gown trimmed with lace. 
which Sir Frederick says looks as if it wer 
bought for a wedding that never came off; 
and I wear my great-grandpapa’s shoe 
buckles in my hair and on my breast. Dear 
old gentleman that you were in your red 
British coat and powdered wig, how often, 
oh, how often have L risen up and called you 
blessed because of those buckles and your 
expensive tastes! Never should I have had 
an ornament to wear else. There is a tra 
dition that they came into the family as a 
gift from Charles Rex, second of that name, 
and certainly every one tells me they are the 
finest shoe-buckles ever seen. I wonder, 
while 1 am putting them on, if great-great- 
grandpapa used to wear them to routs in 
this same London, pointing out his toes with 
pride because of the king’s gift? Would he 
not have been disgusted to think five gen 
erations later an impecunious descendant 
would be in London again with these as 
her only ornament? I am afraid if I were 
to meet him at dinner to-night he would 
violently object to being told off to take 
me down stairs. He was not at all the sort 
of person who would be likely to approve of 
a poverty-stricken young woman who came 
from outlandish parts and wore shoe-buckles 
in her hair. 

Great-grandpapa is not there, thank Hea- 
ven! and I go down instead on the arm of a 
clever barrister, who makes, they say, ten 
thousand pounds a year. He is disposed to 
be sulky and silent, as all these Britishers are 
with strangers, but I have learned to calmly 
ignore such behavior and warble sweetly 
on, unmindful of grumpiness and short a 
swers. He thaws after a while. I think, 
as a barrister, he hates to let me have all the 
argument to myself, and so grows talkative 
and very amusing. He has a pretty wife 
opposite who evidently is pleased with the 
hardihood that dares her husband’s snubs 
and routs them, for when we are through 
the interminable courses, and escape for a 
brief space to the cool drawing-room, leav 
ing the men to their wine, she comes and 
makes friends with me—an astonishing thing 
for an English woman to do. We skirmish 
about a bit. She is very pretty and seems 
kind, but somehow we hardly manage to hit 
it off. I try babies—infallible with young 
married women—and we begin to-warm up. 
I hang with enthusiasm upon Jennie’s 
measles, and am breathless at the thrilling 
climax of Johnny’s croup. This is better, 
and I have quite settled down into the old 
running I know so well, when we suddenly 
get jolted off into co-operation, and lo! this 
woman has the whole matter at her fingers’ 
ends. It’s justlike an English woman, every 
soul of them has a severely serious and phil- 
anthropic side, and what they know they 
know thoroughly, profoundly, as we Amer 
ican women rarely know such matters. She 
has dabbled a little in theosophy too, and 
promises to t ae me te see Madame Blavatsky. 
Later my hostess tells me that the barrister’s 
beautiful wife is one of nine sisters who 
grew up under the guidance and friendly 
interest of Herbert Spencer, and that all nine 
of them are remarkable for something. And 
I had resigned myself, in a patronizing way, 
to chronicle small-beer with her! There ar 
times when the youpg American woman is 
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too insufferably self-sufficient and stupid for 
toleration 

The Brasseys have a big house in Park 
Lane, which to-night is crowded to the doors. 
It is long past eleven when we arrive, and 
many are departing 

‘*Lady Rosebery’s carriage stops all] the 
way!” bawls a powdered footman as we en- 
ter, and a tall brown-skinned woman, with a 
huge tiara of diamonds, comes forward, and 
is conducted to her brougham. It is a strong 
bold face, somewhat melancholy, and with 
no suggestion of her Hebrew ancestry 1n it. 


PLAYI 


iG FOR l /LE 


The Rothschilds are giving a great ball to- 
night at Hyde Park Corner, and she is hurry- 
ing away to be present. 

It isalong slow climb up the stairs. Persist 
ently these London people ask twice as many 
as the house can hold, and one spends the 
best part of the evening slowly forcing one’s 
way up the steps, with nothing to relieve the 
deadly ennui but the clasp of the necklace of 
the woman in front. Sometimes this misery 
is rendered more acute by seeing the man 
one loves best—for the time being—wedged 
into the crowd twenty feet away, but more 


SETH.—FrRom : 
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hopelessly separated from one than if the seas 
rolled between. The top is gained at last. 
Lord Brassey and his daughter receive us. 
He is a short stout blond man, with a hearty 
cordial'manner and looking a well-preserved, 
prosperous, and highly contented person. 
She is short also, but slender, and rather se- 
vere. Lady B——and Sir Frederick are wait 
ing for us, and it is pleasant to think of be- 
ig to their party, they are so easily the 
ristocratic and high-bred looking peo- 

ple in the crowd. 
The drawing-room is packed; some wan- 
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der away down a little passage, whose walls 
are covered with first proofs of all the illus- 
trations of Lady Brassey’s books. Very in- 
geniously done it is. A broad space of gray 
card board, three feet wide or so, runs the 
whole length of the passage at about the 
height of the eyes. Into this are set in irreg- 
ular openings the pretty prints of scenes from 
all the strange lands to which the Sunbeam 
sailed, 

This passage leads into the museum in 
which the mementos of those voyag 
been gathered—a room faced with gl 
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hind which hang the curious weapons, cos 
tumes, pottery, woven stuffs, embroideries, 
and the like, which Lady Brassey was fond 
of collecting as souvenirs of the distant lands 
she had visited. Some of the Hindoo jewels 
in this collection are superb—nose and ear 
rings, bangles, anklets, pins, and necklaces of 
silver, of gold, of fish scales, and tiger claws. 
Beautiful stuffs too — glowing tissues and 
silks stiff with gold needle-work. This room, 
and indeed all those in which lingers a mem- 
ory of the dead mistress, are lit by electric 
lights inclosed in big shells from the tropic 
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seas, turning the illumination to a soft rosy 
radiance pleasant to the eyes and becoming 
to the complexion. A stair runs from the 
museum to the ‘‘ Rajah Room,” bought com- 
plete from an Indian potentate by the Bras- 
seys. Its walls are of some perfumed wood, 
every inch of which is carved in delicate ara- 
besques. The floor is strewn with Daghestan 
rugs; the furnishings are of ebony, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl; the divans and their cush- 
ions are embroidered heavily with gold; and 
in the little arched recesses hang swinging Hin- 
doo lamps, the light shining through painted 
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glass, and subdued by a lace-like fret-work 
of bronze. Everywhere there are heaps and 
heaps of flowers. After long indecision I 
have at last made up my mind what I should 
like best to be. I thought an M. P. the other 
night when we were in the House listening 
to debates, and so many things occurred to 
me I should like to have said; but now I 
know I should like to be of all persons an 
Indian rajah. 

They never present people to one another 
here in London, and consequently a stranger 
has a very uphill time of it. One doesn’t, for 


example, like to go up to 
take his breath away wit 
genial American persifl 
to a str 
and screams for the 

that. a lost 

rious person beside 

London ‘‘ squash pat 

plained loftily to my « le ra { 
of appreciation of this form of hospital 


nge woman 
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it 
that it was supposed all persons you met at 
your host’s house were your equals, if not 
your superiors, and that therefore one was at 
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liberty to speak without the formality of be- 
ing presented. But this I found by experi- 
ment was a theory the practice of w hich was 
honored in the breach. At the Brassey’s, 
wedged into a howling wilderness of my fel- 
low-man, standing on tiptoes, trying to catch 
a glimpse of some one who owned a loud 
professional warble that was doing soprano 
antics above our heads, a strange man spoke 
tome. It was on the whoie rather an inno- 
cent remark. He _ ‘Come a little this 
way, and you'll see better.” 

And I came. Then he said, ‘‘ Awful 
crush!” And after thinking over this a min- 
ute I saw I could not safely deny it, and I 
said it was, rather. And then we confided 
certain opinions we held about the weather 
to one another, and he got in some telling re- 
marks about London being very crowded 
just now; and I retorted, with real American 

vivacity, that one was dragged to death with 
the effort to do everything, and go to half a 
dozen places in one night—whic h I'd not 
been doing, but knew it was the proper thing 
to say. Some one vacated a chair near by at 
this moment, and he quoted the beginning of 
the Persian proverb about its being better to 
be sitting than standing, and the rest of it; 
and when I had sat down, he leaned over the 
chair and told most amusing little anecdotes 
about the people about us, all of whom he 
seemed to know. He was really a very nice 
man. He had red hair that crimpled all over 
his head, and a red sunburnt face, a straight 
nose, and extremely white teeth, and looked 
as if he might have been a soldier. Indeed, 
he said he’d just come home from five years 
in India. 

Unfortunately I was telling him my expe- 
rience with the frivolous set in London; how 
that in America they were gay, with an airy 
light-mindedness, and did not enter upon a 
course of frivolity with this stern Anglo-Sax- 
on sense of duty—a sort of whatsoever-thy- 
hand - findeth - to -do-do-it-with-all-thy-might 
expression—for the Anglo-Saxon és mighty, 
even when he is fast. And he found some- 
thing funny in that, for he threw back his 
head and haw-hawed rather loud, and sud- 
denly I felt that Lady B was fixing me 
with her glittering eye, and that I had done 
those things I ought not to havedone. Hap- 
pily some one spoke to him at the moment, 
and while his attention was distracted, I rose 
and fled. 

. Pray, ” said Lady B 
tones, ‘who is this person? 
mate friend of your 

“Gh no!” said I, discreetly, ‘‘ not very in- 
timate.” 

‘‘How intimate, may I ask? Intimate 
enough for you to know his name?” 

I never said another word, and was borne 
home in disgrace. Since that time | suffer 
in silence, and should any man approach 
with sociable intent in his eye, I nip it frigid- 
ly in the bud—but he was really a very 
agreeable and amusing man. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 








, in her severest 
Is he an inti- 





FOLLOWING THE GUIDON. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


\ TE take up a new book by Mrs. Custer 
/ with real pleasure, for it is sure to be 
one of the few new books which not only 
deserve to be read, but to be kept on the 
library shelves for future reading and re- 
reading. General Custer was one of the 
most gallant and picturesque figures with 
which our history—or, for the matter of that, 
any contemporary history —has had to deal. 
He did a man’s work well and nobly, and 
his name will ever be associated with that 
stirring life of the frontier on which he suc- 
ceeded in so indelibly impressing his own 
striking personality. It would have been a 
real mischance if he had lacked a biographer, 
and it was most fortunate that he should 
have found the best of all possible biogra- 
phers in his wife. 

But in her present volume* Mrs. Custer 
deals less with her husband's career than 
with the strange, wild, and characteristically 
American surroundings among which it was 
led. She describes in the simple vivid style 
which adds so much to the effect of her writ- 
ings the life of a soldier's wife in the far 
West—the far West that has now vanished 
like the vast buffalo herds which formed one 
of its distinguishing features, In describing 
her life she of necessity gives a picture of 
the frontier—a picture of a state of things 
which has utterly passed away. 

The frontier, when it reached the grea 
plains beyond the Mississippi, was pushe ‘d 
steadily westward, partly by the restless and 
adventurous men of the border themselves, 
partly by the valiant little army which has 
ever so faithfully served Uncle Sam. As a 
people we do not half appreciate what our 
little army has done for us, not only in time 
of ‘malice domestic and foreign levy,” but 
in periods of nominal peace, while guarding 
the frontier and holding in check the red 
tribes with weary resolution. The long cam- 
paigns across the barren desolation of the 
great plains were fraught with incredible 
toil, hardship, and danger. Mrs. Custer’s 
first chapter deals with the march of the 
Seventh Regiment into the Indian country. 
There is now no Indian country left apart 
from the reservations, and no large tract of 
country of any kind which is not well 


* Following the Guidon. By Exizanetu B. Custer, 
Author of Boots and Saddles. Illustrated. pp. xx, 
839. Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (Nearly ready.) 
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mapped; but for over a decade after the 
close of the civil war the greater part of 
that vast region now forming the States of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, the Dakotas, 
and western Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, 
was Indian land or no-man’s land, unmapped, 
and but partially explored. Every column 
of fighting men pushed in to do battle with 
the painted horsemen of the tribes was forced 
to find its own way, and to face the unknown 
dangers of waterless desert, of flood and 
quicksand and blizzard, no less than the 
powers of Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapahoe. 
Moreover, they warred against the most ter- 
rible of savage enemies. Neither Maori nor 
Zulu can compare as a warrior with the red 
Indian. His ferocity, cunning, and stealth, 
his marvellous endurance and patience, his 
thorough familiarity with the wilderness, 
and his understanding of all its signs, to- 
gether with the wild-beast courage which he 
can display at need—all combine to render 
him an unmatched foe. Besides, the war- 
riors are well trained in their own manner 
of warfare; and they are adepts at surprising 
a foe, and most difficult to surprise them- 
selves, while in their desert wastes it is al- 
most impossible to force them into battle 
except on their own terms. Such being the 
case, a successful Indian fighter is indeed a 
man of mark; and General Custer’s winter 
march and victorious battle of the Washeta 
at once made him a name of terror to the 
Indians of the plains. 

Many of his letters concerning this famous 
fight are in the volume now before us. Mrs, 
Custer also gives a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the captured Indians, almost all of 
whom were squaws and pappooses, and of 
the life they led in their comfortable pris- 
on stockade, and in particular affords us a 
glimpse of the unexpected in Indian life by 
her account of the pretty squaw whose pap- 
poose was born almost at the moment of the 
battle. This squaw became much attached 
to her white captors, and was very docile and 
friendly with them; but she was evidently a 
lady of temper, and of decision of character 
as well, for she had previously inflicted sum- 
mary vengeance on her husband by shooting 
him when he gave her cause to dislike him. 

The archfoe of the Indian was the white 
hunter, The army, in its long campaigns 
against the hostile tribes, made liberal use of 
scouts, and for the purpose employed friend- 
ly Indians, Mexicans, and white plainsmen. 
Mrs. Custer describes two of the most famous 
of these—California Joe and Wild Bill. The 
former was a true ‘‘ mountain man,” a man 
of the wilds, whose life of sullen self-reliance 
was normally that of the solitary hunter and 
Indian fighter. Wild Bill properly belonged 
to another stage in the development of the 
rude semi-civilization of the frontier. He 
was a good scout, ranger, and hunter, and an 
expert Indian fighter, but, unlike California 
Joe, his exploits in these capacities did not 
make up the sum total of his ordinary life. 
On the contrary, he passed the chief part of 
his existence in the lawless little towns which 
grew up here and there along the frontier at 
the time when the transcontinental railroads 
were being pushed across to the Pacific, and 
while the cow-boy and miner were opening 
up the West. Mrs. Custer glances at some 
features of the life in one of the most notori- 
ous of these little towns—Hays City, of great 
and evil fame. Its turbulent citizens lived 
and died pistol in hand, and the little board- 
and-canvas town was a roaring hell of gam- 
bling, drinking, and dance saloons. Every 
desperado on the frontier flocked thither, and 
it was no place for quiet men who did not 
wish to look death in the face. The soldiers 
were camped not very far away, and the 
tough characters, who are always plentiful 
in the ranks, though moulded into outward 
propriety by the severity of the discipline, 
took special delight in going down to the 
town in large parties, and winding up a roar- 
ing carouse by a pitched battle with some 
faction among the citizens. Over all this 
seething caldron of turbulent murder and 
rapine Wild Bill reigned supreme. 

Mrs, Custer describes at some length the 
ordinary life of camp and fort, with its mani- 
fold hardships and discomforts, which the 
resolute wives of the officers when with their 
husbands accepted as merely so many hu- 
morous incidents of a prolonged picnic. 
The account of the flood which nearly over- 
whelmed the camp on one occasion is worth 
special attention. It was a hard life, but a 
brave and merry life too; and surely both 
the stout-hearted men and the scarcely less 
stout-hearted women who led. it deserve at 
least the grateful remembrance of those who 
sit at home for the sake of the quiet, uncom- 
plaining, steadfast heroism they so often dis- 
played. 

Among the pleasantest chapters are those 
describing the camp amusements, and inci- 
dentally one of the features of the book is 
the description of the different bugle calls. 
The officers were fond of horse-races of every 
kind, and of mule-races too, on occasions. 
All kinds of wild animals, from a buffalo 

valf to a prairie-dog, were domesticated as 
pets. The real pets, however, the trusted 
and tried friends, were the horses and dogs; 
and in the closing chapter of the book there 
is an account well worth reading of General 
Custer’s favorite horse, Dandy, and of the 
long, peaceful years he led on the home farm 
in Michigan, when his campaigning days were 
over, and death had darkened the eyes of his 
master. 

General Custer was a mighty hunter, and 
he was especially fond of the chase with dogs. 


His stag-hounds, greyhounds, and fox-hounds 
performed wonderful feats, especially the 
first, who throttled wolves, ran down deer, an- 
telope, and jack-rabbit, and even held the 
shaggy buffaloes at bay. It is to be wished 
that we could have a fuller account of some 
of this coursing; now it is rather tantalizing 
reading for a lover of the sport. The great 
game of the plains, however, was the buffalo, 
and two or three chapters are given to de- 
scriptions of the huge’wild cattle, and of the 
enthralling delight of hunting them on horse- 
back. : 

Altogether Mrs. Custer has written a book 
which is not only interesting, but which pos- 
sesses real and lasting value as a faithful 
portrayal of a characteristically American 
phase of life which has now almost wholly 
passed said 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ALTERNATIVE. 


A®? NE had left her father asleep. She had 
JA come back to the door of his room, but 
the sound of Monsieur de Locronan’s severe 
voice sent her away again. Anne was some- 
times rough-spoken, and her will was too 
strong for her, but she scorned any kind of 
meanness, and she would not stoop to listen. 
Half an hour later she met her father in the 
hall, and it gave her a shock of surprise to 
see how cheerful he was. 

**T was looking for you, Anne,” he said. 
‘You are to tell your mistress she is wanted 
in the master’s study.” 

Anne was puzzled by the mocking look 
she saw in her father’s eyes. She had notieed 
that something was wrong this morning with 
Mademoiselle Manon, and she felt sure that 
later on she should learn that there was a 
cause for it, but so far she was as ignorant 
as the rest of the household of last night’s 
disturbances. She and the cook and Margot 
had all been awakened by a sudden noise, 
but they. had all fallen asleep again, and not 
one of them had thought that anything very 
unusual had happened. 

Anne found her young lady sitting in her 
bedroom. She had scarcely tasted the coffee 
Anne had brought her an hourago. Manon 
seemed to crouch in her chair when she 
heard her brother’s message. Preseatly she 
rose, and with evident effort moved toward 
the door. 

‘**Stay here, Anne,” she said, ‘‘ till I come 
back; 1 may want you.” 

She looked so pale and downcast that 
Anne followed her to the head of the great 
staircase, a short passage from which led to 
Manon’s rooms; for on this floor the long 
gallery which characterized the second and 
third stories, and also part of the ground- 
floor of the chateau did not exist. 

Manon looked back when she reached the 
hall, and smiled when she saw Anne looking 
down at her. The sight gave ber courage; 


. She knocked bravely at the study door, and 


went in, 

Gilles rose, kissed her forehead, and gave 
her a chair, but he did not Jook at her. He 
had made up his mind to proceed at once to 
business without any allusion to last night. 
It seemed to him that Manon must know 
herself to be in his power, and that she would 
be ready to do anything to please him. Be- 
sides, Gilles held that the old maxim, ‘‘ Least 
said soonest mended,” was the safest of all 
rules in family intercourse. He was puzzled 
and displeased, but he tried to look pleasant 
and natural as he spoke. 

‘*T have a letter from our friend Harold,” 
he said. ‘‘ Aunt Barbe says the English are 
a cold-hearted race; I cannot agree with her. 
Harold seems to have lost no time in attach- 
~ himself to us.” 

re felt uneasy. 
** Really 

aes A all, yes. 
not?” 

He turned and looked at her so steadily, 
so keenly, that the girl blushed and trembled; 
but she saw that he was waiting for her 
answer. 

‘* Yes, Gilles, I liked him.” 

‘Ah, I thought so.” He leaned back in 
his chair, and looked more genial. ‘‘I am 
glad to hear you admit so much, Manon. Of 
all the men I have seen, I feel that Harold 
Trenchard is the one I would by preference 
choose for a brother; he is sure to make a 
good husband, Do you notagree with me?” 

A look of distress had been deepening in 
Manon’s sweet face. 

‘Very likely,” she said, plaintively; and 
then, moved by an irresistible spirit of con- 
tradiction, she added, carelessly, ‘‘ Mousieur 
Trenchard is perhaps already married.” 

Her brother stared at her. ‘‘ You cannot 
mean what you say, Manon; you must have 
seen what every one else saw during his 
visit, that Monsieur Trenchard admired and 
liked you. It seems that he felt more than 
liking for you; he writes to me to ask if he 
may offer himself as your husband.” 

Manon put out both hands, but she was 
too much agitated to speak—her tongue felt 
stiff, and words would not come to her. 

Her brother had expected some —ay 


She smiled and said, 


And you liked him, did you 
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at the outset, and he thought it better not to 
notice this dumb protest. 

*‘T ought to tell you that your prospects 
as the wife of Harold Trenchard will be sin- 
gularly good. He is well born, and well con- 
Soened on both sides, I have often spoken 
to you of his beautiful home in one of the 
loveliest parts of England. You know so 
little about money that it would be useless 
to tell you figures, but my friend Harold will 
be richer than any one we know, and as his 
wife you will have the power of enjoying 
life exactly as you please, with an excellent 
and a devoted husband,” 

Gilles de Locronan had not looked at his 
sister while he made this statement, but now 
he gave her an expectant glance. He felt 
that he deserved Manon’s gratitude perhapsas 
much for this silence as for what he had said. 

Manon had become more collected as she 
listened. She had always known that an ex- 
planation with Gilles lay before her, but it 
had never presented itself to her in the shape 
of a proposed husband. This was a far more 
simple question to answer than one relating 
to her personal feelings would have been. 

‘It is kind of Monsieur Trenchard to do 
me so much honor.” Manon spoke in a gra- 
cious, womanly way that surprised her bro- 
ther. The nervous hesitation he had observed 
when she came into the room had left her; 
she seemed unconscious that she had any 
cause for shame or for confusion. ‘‘ You 
will say to him, will you not, Gilles, that I 
thank him, but I do not wish to marry.” 

Her brother sat upright, and looked at her 
in surprise. ‘‘ You must not decide so im- 
portant a matter so off-hand, my child; be- 
sides, I assure you it is necessary, for several 
reasons, that you should marry Mr. Trench- 
ard.” 

‘**T cannot,” she said, slowly. 

Gilles de Locronan took a paper-cutter, 
and let it balance on the table with a dull, 
irritating sound. 

There was a pause of some minutes. Ma- 
non asked herself why she did not get up and 
go away, but some power seemed to keep her 
in her chair. 

‘* Manon,” her brother said, very seriously, 
**T mustask you to listen to a little business. 
You naturally do not know the state of our 
affairs; I blame myself extremely for hav- 
ing kept away so much from the chiteau; 
and I also blame Monsieur Grognon—you 
knew him years ago, when he was notary at 
Quimper. I understand that instead of send- 
ing for me, or even writing to me, our mother 
used to consult Grognon, and he borrowed 
money for her at heavy interest—sums which 
I have not yet been able to clear. At present, 
Manon, we are immersed in debt, and as I 
have, for some time to come, no hope of mak- 
ing money, I scarcely see how a suitable pro- 
vision is to be made for you; and Grognon’s 
sudden death has now complic ated matters, 
You are young, you are free, and here is a 
man devoted to you, and so wealthy that it 
would be a mockery to offer him a portion, 
even if 1 had it to offer. You know as well 
as I do that if a French gentleman were to 
come forward and propose to you, he would 
look for the portion due to a demoiselle de 
Locronan, Iam very sorry, my dear Manon, 
but I am not to blame in the matter, Even 
when IJ am able to go back to my duties, I ask 
myself what is to become of you. Do not 
be hasty; think this over by yourself, if you 
prefer it, and let me have your answer later.” 

Manon shook her head. 

‘I do not need to think, brother; I know 
that I cannot marry Monsieur Trenchard.”’ 

She rose as she spoke. Gilles put his hand 
on her arm, and gently pressed her back into 
her chair. 

‘Nonsense, child,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ The 
law regards me as your guardian, and as you 
are a minor you cannot disobey me any more 
than you would have disobeygd our dear 
mother. I tell you that the next time Harold 
Trenchard comes to Locronan I wish you to 
receive him as your accepted lover,” 

Manon had become somewhat pale, but she 
looked at him firmly. 

‘It is impossible, Gilles; I cannot.” 

““Then”—he looked at her sternly—“ I in- 
sist on knowing the reason of your refusal. 
I—” He checked himself; he resolved that 
he would give her the chance of making a 
free confession, for he now believed firmly 
that the girl had some secret attachment 
which she was ashamed to acknowledge. 

Manon hesitated; it would not be difficult 
to speak, now that the way was opened, and 
she believed that she ought to be frank with 
her brother, but the remembrance of her 
promise closed her lips; she dared not break 
it even if her brother became very angry. 

** Answer me, Manon,” he said. oy “have 
a right to ask you this question.” 

“‘T cannot answer. I have no reason to 
give.” 

Her voice sounded tearful, and looking at 
her he saw that ber lips quivered and that 
her nostrils had dilated He thought she 
looked terrified, and his suspicions became 
darker. He remembered how timid she really 
was, and he resolved to work on her fears. 
His strong will, and also his contempt for 
the weaker sex, made him scorn the idea of 
being baffled by a girl. 

‘* You are talking nonsense, Manon. A lit- 
tle reflection will show you that if I chose I 
could put my question in a very different 
way. Suppose I were to say that, unless you 
consent to receive my friend as I wish, I must 

request you to leave the chateau?” 

“T do not wish to leave the chiteau at 
present, Gilles.” 
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De Locronan’ was becoming very angry; 
he thought Manon an obstinate little hypo- 
crite. 

“Very well,” he said, coldly. ‘‘I give 
you the choice—you can either stay here, and 
accept Harold Trenchard, or you will go to 
the convent of the Ursulines at Vannes. I 
cannot leave you to your own guidance, Ma- 
non; you know that I cannot.’ 

He spoke severely; he was glad to see Ma- 
non’s head droop, and he fancied she had the 
grace to blush. All at once he started and 
flushed; it seemed to him tltat she was try- 
ing to hide a smile. 

“* After all, there is little use in delay.” He 
was now very angry; Manon thought his 
voice sounded strange. ‘‘ Tell me at once, if 
you please, whether you will go to Vannes, 
or receive Mr. Trenchard as your future hus- 
band.” 

Manon was frightened by his manner, but 
her spirit rose against what she considered 
his injustice. Her mother had never been 
hard with her; why need Gilles speak to her 
as if slfe were a criminal? 

“‘T cannot do either, Gilles; I prefer to 
stay here. I think you are hard, { do not 
understand why you speak to me so angrily,” 
she ended, in a burst of tears 

‘‘Tam not hard, Manon, on the contrary, 
I am dealing with you very mildly; but you 
are agitated, you had beiter take time to 
think.” He went to the door and opened it 
for the sobbing girl. ‘‘I will wait till to- 
morrow afternoon for your answer; if my 
friend Harold comes in the interval, you are 
too well bred to receive him uncourte- 
ously.” 

Manon scarcely heard him; her one idea 
was to escape from that room, which seemed 
to her a place of torture. She stumbled as 
she went up stairs; her head was in such a 
whirl of disturbed thoughts that she could 
not see distinctly. When she reached the top 
she saw Anne standing there. She drew a 
deep breath of relief. 

‘**Come to my room, Anne, I want you.” 

Anne’s sharp eyes saw that her mistress 
had been crying, and her anger rose hotly 
against Monsieur de Locronan, but she did 
not speak; she pulled forward the only com- 
fortable chair in Manon’s room for her young 
mistress, and then she walked to the window 
and stood looking out. 

At last she sat up in her chair, and looked 
round at Anne. ‘‘lam very unhappy, Anne. 
Monsieur Gilles wishes me to marry his Eng- 
lish friend, and you know I cannot.” 

“Ts that all? Mademoiselle has only to 
tell the truth, and of course Monsieur Gilles 
will not have another word to say.” 

Manon shook her head, with such sadness 
in her sweet eyes that Anne felt as if she 
could cheerfully strangle Monsieur Gilles. 

‘ There is no use in saying that, Anne. I 
have promised not to say anything, and I can- 
not disobey Monsieur de Camaret. I have 
lived in fear that something like this would 
happen, and that was one reason why I so 
grieved when our good father was sent away. 
He would have told me what to say, and how 
to act.” 

‘**T heard last night that stores were being 
sent to Kergolit; that looks as if the master 
was very soon to be home, mademoiselle.” 

Manon hid her face in her hands, and her 
tears came streaming through her fingers. 

‘‘What is it, then, dear mademoiselle? 
Have you told Anne everything, or is there 
something worse.” 

Manon looked round at her. ‘‘ You did 
not hear anything last night, Anne?” 

Anne looked eager. There was, then, some- 
thing! ‘‘ Yes, mademoiselle. Barba and Mar- 
got and Guenn and I have all been awaken- 
ed, and we havg all gone to sleep again, think- 
ing that the old owl had screeched louder 
than usual. I, for my part, just wished to 
wring the owl’s neck, for I was dreaming. 
Ah, one does not often get such a dream as I 
was enjoying.” Anne stopped, with a look 
of sympathy. ‘‘I forget myself, mademoi- 
selle. Was it to you that something hap- 
pened last night?” 

Manon tried to answer calmly. “ Last 
night, before I began to undress, a pebble 
struck my window. I looked out, and I saw 
Monsieur de Camaret and Désiré.” 

‘Désiré! Ah, that is why I dreamed 
about him,” Anne said toherself. ‘' Did you 
speak to them, mademoiselle?” 

‘I asked them to go away, for I knew 
that my brother must be awake; and then” 
—her tears almost choked her words—‘‘ some 
one fired from below, and I heard my hus- 
band groan. Ah!” she gave a piteous cry, 
like that of some sorely wounded creature 
—‘‘ah! I know he was hurt. I suppose I 
fainted. When I came to, and looked out, 
there was no one in the garden. 

Manon sighed as if her “heart was breaking. 
She leaned back in her chair, looking so 
white and faint that Anne thought she was 
going to faint again. The faithful girl kneel- 
ed down beside her mistress, and taking first 
one hand and then the other, she tenderly 
rubbed and kissed them 

‘*Do not fret, dear mademoiselle,” she said, 
cheerfully, though at heart she was as anx- 
ious as Manon herself. ‘‘ Monsieur Philippe 
could not have got away if he had been much 
hurt; and, depend upon it, he will send Dési- 
ré over with news. But why did not made- 
moiselle tell me this this morning?” 

‘*Oh, Anne, I fear Monsieur Gilles is ter- 
ribly angry. I know he will send me away 
before—” She broke down at last. The 
violence of her sobs frightened Anne, and 
yet she believed that the poor tortured heart 
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found more relief in this outburst than in 
any comfort she could offer her. 

-resently the sobs ceased. Manon leaned 
back; her face was full of despair. 

‘* Dear mademoiselle,” Anne said, ‘‘I am 
sure Désiré willsooncome. ‘Try not to think 
till you have heard from Monsieur Philippe.” 

Secretly Anne was as angry with Monsieur 
Philippe as she was with Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan. She persuaded Manon to lié down, 
and then she betook herself to her usual post 
of observation. 

‘*A nice boyish prank of a married man!” 
She thought it was enough to frighten ma- 
demoiselle out of her senses. ‘‘ He should 
have come to the front door like a man. I 
have no patience with such folly! No won- 
der the master fired. Eh, mon Dieu!”—her 
face showed sudden panic—‘‘I never thought 
of it. Perhaps the ball hit Désiré;” 


CHAPTER 1X 
ANNE’S LOVER. 





Ir was a warm afternoon. In the valley 
lower down the air felt close, and the dapper- 
looking soldier now mounting the hill took 
off his red cap and wiped his ‘forehead as he 
looked up to the central dormer-window of 
the chiteau. Anne was not there; she had 
just been called down-stairs to see ‘after her 

father, and was crossing the hall when Dési 
ré reached the entrance. As a rule, Anne 
would have summoned her father. She bad 
just learned that he was out, and that he had 
bidden Margot see to the door in his ab- 
sence. This put Anne on the alert, and it 
gave her no shock of surprise when she 
ope sned the door to see Désiré Leloup. 

‘Take care!’—she held up her hand in 
protest against the ardor in her lover’s eyes— 
‘my father is not far off; come this way.’ 

She led Désiré into the dining-room on the 
right of the hall, opposite Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan’s study. But even here Anne was re- 
served with her lover. She allowed him to 
kiss her, but she soon disengaged herself 
from his arms. 

‘*See here, dear lad,” she said, cheerfully, 
‘you and I have plenty of time before us to 
make lov e, _ and perhaps—eh, Désiré?—to 
quarrel in.” She gave him such a saucy 
look that he revenged himself by a series of 
hearty kisses. 

‘*You must be quiet. I shall go away if 
you behave like a boy, Désiré. We have 
both got to be very ste tid and serious if we 
wish to help my poor dear mademoiselle.” 

Désiré’s merry dark eyes twinkled. He 
was a small man, neatly made, and active- 
looking; his close-cut hair and small features 
made him wholly unlike a Breton. By his 
mother’s side he was Norman, and his father 
was a native of Touraine; he therefore held 
far more liberal views about women than 
Nicolas Kerlaz did. Anne was five-and- 
twenty—only a year younger than her lover. 
Désiré considered that her father exercised 
undue authority over her, and for this reason 
he was glad to avoid Nicolas, lest he should 
be tempted to speak his mind too freely to 
his future father-in-law. 

‘“Why, Anne,” he said, ‘‘do you say ma- 
demoiselle, when she is Madame de Cama- 
ret?” 

‘*No one here knows about the marriage; 
our good chaplain has been sent away. There 
is no one to help my dear lady but you.and 
me, Désiré. There ought to be, of course, 
your own master, her husband; but oh, Dé 
siré, I am so angry with him I feel as if I 
could never forgive him. How could he be 
so rash? He has made his wife miserable— 
and you can tell him I say so—scrambling 
about like a monkey in the dark.” 

Désiré raised his eyebrows and whistled. 

‘*Madame is miserable, eh? That was not 
his intention, but I agree with you that it 
was a rash proceeding. See here, my little 
duck—how nice you look, to be sure!—there, 
you need not go so far away; I will be con- 
tent with looking at you, little butterfly. 
Well, it was like this: we were walking out 
from Quimper; my master had sent the horses 
on to Esteven. He had not said to me that 
he meant to come up here. I think it was a 
sudden fancy took him. All at once he said, 
‘It isnot five minutes out of ourroad.’ Then 
he began to climb the hill. 
the angle of the fore-court by clinging to the 
wall till we reached the garden. Monsieur 
did not say a word till we stood under the 
pear-tree. Then he whispered, ‘Ishall only be 
a minute,’ and he flung a stone at madame’s 
window.” 

‘‘And Monsieur de Locronan sleeps just 
underneath! Now do you see what a folly 
your master committed?” 

Désiré looked very serious. 

‘* Tt was, then, Monsieur de Locronan who 
fired. I thought it was perhaps your father. 
Ah, my master will be grieved.” 

Anne suddenly remembered that her mis- 
tress’s first question would be to ask the re- 
sult of the pistol-shot. 

*‘How is Monsieur Philippe ? 
have been you, Désiré!” 

‘‘He is not much hurt, but the bullet was 
still in his leg when I came away. However, 
9y this time the doctor will have reached 


It might 


Kergoiit. I expect a few days will set him 
right. Monsieur says he only wanted just 


to see madame’s face, to be sure she was well, 
and then he would have slipped down the 
pear-tree. That confounded shot made it 
very difficult for him to reach the ground. 
If I had not been close by he would have 
been caught.” 





We crept round © 


‘How did you manage?” Anne said, curi- 


ousl 

Ti was a tough job. I got him down the 
bank into the old boat, and then, when I felt 
sure all was safe, I rowed to Esteven.” 

‘* Has he not written to his wife?” 

“Yes, of course; the sight of you put it 
out of my head.” He produced a tiny note, 
which Anne at once stuffed into her pocket. 

“One would think you were spied on,” 
Désiré laughed. ‘* You look like a dear little 
conspirator—you poor little darling sympa- 
thetic soul.” 

[TO BE OONTINURD. } 


PLAYING FOR UNCLE SETH. 
See illustration on page 640. 


NCLE SETH has not heard his little 
niece play until this morning, and he is 
avery different eritic from the music-master, 
who so often reprimands the little girl when 
she slurs her notes, or her touch on the keys 
is not what he fancies it should be. To the 
kind old gentleman the child is a prodigy, 
and he enjoys her simple performance with 
a mixture of wonder and pride highly grati- 
fying to the little lady. 


WHAT TO 


EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


XVIL—FAMILY LUNCHES FOR 
SUMMER 


N hot weather a comfortable room is es- 

. sential to the enjoyment of a meal. The 
salle d manger must be cleared of food, the 
soiled dishes removed, ali crumbs brushed up, 
and the flies beaten out the moment break- 
fast is over, if the apartment is to be pleasant 
atnoon. If blinds and doors are kept closed, 
the room may be deliciously cool and fresh 
by lunch-time. 

With such surroundings, good digestion is 
much more prone to wait on appetite than in 
a stuffy, fly-infested room where neither heat 
nor light is excluded. Among the pleasant- 
est recollections of at least one woman are 
those connected with the lunches she has 
eaten in midsummer in a certain city dining- 
room, where the subdued light, the daintily 
arranged table, the carefully prepared and 
seasonable food, and the noiseless serving 
inclined one to feel that there were many 
worse fates than being obliged to spend the 
summer in town. 





Anchovy Toast. Chicken Salad. 
sreal and Butter. 
Berries and Cream. 
Iced Tea. 

Anchovy Toast.—Spread crustless slices of 
toast first with butter, then with anchovy 
paste. Set in the oven five minutes, and 
send to table. 

Chicken Salad,—Cut into small neat pieces 
half the contents of a can of boned chicken 
or part of a cold boiled or roast chicken. 
Mix this with half as much celery, if you can 
get it; if not, arrange it in the midst of ¢ risp 
lettuce leaves. Stir into ita French dressing 
of two table-spoonfuls of oil, as much vine- 
gar, and a little pepper and salt, and pour 
over it a mayonnaise dressing. 

Mayonnaise Dressing.—\nto a bowl set in 
an outer vessel of cold or iced water place 
the yolk of anegg. Be careful that no ves- 
tige of the white. gets in. Begin whipping 
in salad oil drop by drop with a Dover egg- 
beater, beating for nearly a minute after each 
addition, After ten minutes, add two or 
three drops at a time, and when the dressing 
once begins to thicken, the quantity can be 
increased even more. If too thick, use a lit- 
tle vinegar to thin it. A pint of oil can be 
used to every egg. When done, season with 
salt and white pepper. Just before using, 
stir into it the whipped white of an egg. 
The bowl, egg-beater, and materials must all 
be very cold, and the dressing when made 
must be kept on ice until used. 

2. 
Eggs 4 la Créme. 
Raw Tometoan Rice Crumpets. 
Sliced Peaches. 

Eggs a la Créme.—Eight eggs boiled hard, 
1 cup white sauce, 2 table-spoonfuls fine 
crumbs, table-spoonful butter. Slice six of 
the eggs, and put them in a pudding dish 
with the white sauce. Rub the yolks of the 
other two eggs through a sieve, mix them 
with the bread-crumbs, and sprinkle them 
over the top of the dish. Put bits of butter 
here and there, garnish the dish around the 
sides with points of buttered toast and the 
extra whites of the eggs cut in rings, and set 
the dish in the oven until browned on top. 

Rice Crumpets.—One cup rice, 2 cups flour, 
1 cup milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 table- 
spoonful sugar; quarter of a yeast cake, dis- 
solved in warm water; pinch of salt. Set to 
rise early in the morning. When light, fill 
muflin-pans; let them stand fifteen minutes, 
and bake. 

3. 
Deviled Chicken. 
_ Broiled Tomatoes. 
erries. 


French Rolls. 


Deviled Chicken.—Select a young and ten- 
der chicken, score it with a knife, rub it well 
with the sauce described in the last chapter 
(see ‘‘ Deviled Mutton”), and broil over a 
clear fire. 

Broiled Tomatoes.—Slice, but do not. peel, 
fresh tomatoes. Broii them on a toaster 
over the fire; remove toa hot dish; puta lit- 
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tle butter, pepper, and salt on each one, and 
let them stand a minute before serving. 
4. 
Poached Eggs, with Anchovy Toast. 
rdibes 
Boston Brown- Bre: a. 
Nutmeg Melons. 
Poached Eggs, with Anchovy Toast.—Pre- 
pare slices of anchovy toast as already de- 
scribed, and lay on each slice a poached egg. 
Pour over all a cup of drawn butter in which 
has been dropped a teaspoonful of parsley. 
Boston Brown-Bread.—Put a loaf of Bos- 
ton brown-bread into the inner vessel of a 
double boiler, and boiling water in the outer 
vessel, and steam the bread until it is hot 
through. 


Water-cress, 


5. 


Game Pate. Cold Tongue, sliced, 
Bread and Butter Radishes. 
Hot Crackers 
Cream Cheese 

Game Pité.—Several varieties of game 
pités are put up by the Franco-American 
Company, and all are admirable for summer 
lunches or teas. 

Fried Pickerel. New Potatoes, 
Brown-Bread. 
Celery and Radish Salad. 

Fried Pickerel.—These fish are very de- 
licious when perfectly fresh. Each fish 
should be rolled in flour and fried quickly 
in hot dripping. Take them out of the pan 
as soon as done, 

Cele ry and Radish Salad.—Cut the celery 
into inch lengths, and toss it up with a French 
dressing. Heap it in a bowl, and arrange 
half- peeled radishes around the mound. 
Pour over all a mayonnaise dressing pre- 
pared according to the directions already 
given. ‘The combination cf the cool celery 
and the pungent radishes will be found very 
pleasing. 

i. 
Jellied Tongue Fried Bananas. 
Asparagus Bi t 
Peaches and Creain. 








Jellied Tongue.—One cup of the liquor in 
which the tongue was cooked, 2 cups good 
stock or gravy of any meat except mutton, 
half box of gelatine, 1 gill cold water, 1 cup 
boiling water, 2 table-spoonfuls vinegar, 1 
glass sherry, a cold boiled tongue, sliced. 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water for two 
hours. Pour over it the boiling water, the 
stock or gravy, and the tongue liquor, heat- 
ed. Unless the gravy is highly seasoned, it 
is a good plan to boil a bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a slice of onion, and a few sweet 
herbs in a cup of water, and then to strain 
this, and pour it over the gelatine instead of 
using the plain boiling water. Flavor the 
jelly with the vinegar, the sherry, pepper, 
and salt, if the last is needed. Strain all 
through a cloth. When the jelly begins to 
harden pour a little into a brick- shaped 
mould or tin pan with straight sides, first 
wetting the mould with cold water. Ar- 
range slices of tongue on this. Pour in more 
jelly, then place another layer of tongue, and 
continue thus until the supply of both is ex- 
hausted, making jelly the last layer. Set 
the mould on ice until the jelly is hard; turn 
it out and slice on the table. This sounds 
like a fussy dish, but it is less trouble than 
appears at first. 

Asparagus Biseuit.—Scoop out the inside 
of stale biscuit, leaving side walls and the 
foundation of crust. Set these hollow shells 
in the oven until dried. Boil asparagus 
tender in salted water, cut off the tops, 
mince and season them, and stir them into 
acupful of drawn butter. Fill the hot shells 
with the mixture, and send to table. 

5. 
Baked Chicken Omelet. Corn Croquettes, 
srown-Bread. 
Strawberry Short-Cake. 
Iced Coffee. 

Baked Chicken Omelet.—Into one cupful 
of white sauce, made as previously directed, 
stir a cupful of chicken, minced fine and 
seasoned to taste. Beat two eggs light, yolks 
and whites separately. Add the yolks to the 
chicken mixture; last, stir in the whites 
lightly, pour into a buttered pudding dish, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Corn Croquettes.—To two cupfuls of green 
corn, chopped, add one well-beaten egg, a 
teaspoonful of butter, one of sugar, salt to 
taste, and just enough flour to hold the in 
gredients together. Form into eroquettes 
with floured hands, and fry in deep fat. 

9. 
Pickled Lambs’ Tongues. Egg Salad. 
Boiled Corn-Bread. 
Loppered Milk. 

Egg Salad.—Slice hard-boiled eggs, arrange 
them upon crisp lettuce leaves, and pour over 
all a mayonnaise dressing. 

Boiled Corn-Bread.—Two cups sour milk, 
1 cup warm water, 1 table spoonful lard, 1 
table-spoonful molasses, 1 teaspoonful soda, 
1 cup flour, 2 cups corn meal. Mix the in- 
gredients, beating well; pour into a Boston 
brown-bread mould with a tight top; set in a 
pot of water; boil two hours, and turn out. 

10. 
Welsh Rarebit. Cold Corned Ham 
Sliced Cacumbers. 


Rolls. 


Hot Oatmeal Crackers. Cream Cheese 


Welsh Rarebit.—One egg, half-cup milk, 
1Leup grated cheese; salt, Cayenne, and made 
mustard to taste; squares of stale bread 
toasted and buttered. Heat the milk in a 
double boiler, melt the grated cheese in this, 
season, add the egg, and pour the mixture 
over the toast. If the rarebit seems too thin, 
add more cheese or a few fine bread-crumbs, 
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La Sposa. 


See illustration on 
front page. 
~~ pretty pic- 

ture is Italian 
in local coloring, but 
belongs to all the 
world. Everywhere 
it will be regarded 
with favor and sym- 
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Table Mat. 

THE mat consists 
of a square of Ori- 
ental-looking cross 
stitch embroidery 
framed in a dark 
plush border. The 
ground for the cen- 
tre is canevas an- 


CrocuEet Lack. 
For description see Suppl 

























































tique, that is, écru 
undivided canvas; 
in the model it is 
interwoven with 
tinsel] threads. <A 
square of ten inches 
of the canvas is 
hemmed an _ inch 
deep, and directly 
below the hem 
threads are drawn 
for a drawn-work 


worker an_ inch 

wide, which ~— is . ‘ 5 . 

crossed with dark Fig. 1.—Crocnet Capr.—See Fig. 2. 
t. sa ae For description see Supplement. 

mahogany silk, a 




























































































































‘wheel ” of the silk AS Les 
filling the corners, » 
The working pat- 
tern for the em- 
broidery in the cen- 
tre is given in Fig. 
2; it is done in cross 
stitch with filoselle 
of the colors indi- 
cated in the accom- 
panying key to sym- 
bols, and jin parts 
the cross stitches 
are outlined with 
gold thread. After 


DUSTER BASKET. 










Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR WALL- 
Pocket, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Drram oF CrocHEet-WoRK 
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Fig. 2.—BorpErR or Txa-Ciota, Fic. 1, Pace 636. O Light, 
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Fig. 1.—TasLe Mat.—Cross Strrcn EMBRorpERy. 
[See Flg. 2.] 
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stant 
BLE Mat, Fria, 1. 
Cross StircH.—-{Key to Symbols: ® Mahogany; & Old Rose; 


the plush fold is 
joined on the mat 
is lined with silk. 


Wall-Pocket. 


A JAPANESE fan 
forms the basis of 
this dressing-room 
wall-pocket, The 
fan is curved into 
cornucopia shape, 
covered with Jap- 
anese crape, and 
bound at the edges 
with crape of a 
contrasting color. 
The embroidery 
applied on it is 
worked on a scrap 
of écru Bulgarian 
crape. The details 
are shown in full 
size in Fig. 2. All 
parts of the design 
except the middle 
of the vase are cov- 
ered with long laid 
stitches, in silks of 
several dull tints; 
these stitches are 
crossed and re- 
crossed with gold 
thread, which is 
then in turn caught 
down at its points 
of intersection with 
small cross stitches 
in gold thread. 
The entire design 
is outlined in fine 
embroidery —che- 
nille, dark brown 
for the vase, and 
olive green for the 
rest; the small 





sprays are feather- 
stitched in olive 
green silk. The 


pocket is suspend- 
ed by ribbons, and 
finished with a lace 
rosette and ribbon 
bow at the point. 


Duster Basket. 

A RIBBON-WORK 
panel in rococo 
style is the decora- 
tion on the front of 
this duster basket. 
It is executed on 
pale fawn -colored 


MonoGram.—L, R. 
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® Bronze ; © Golden Yellow; & Dark, 


eliotrope; ® Olive Green; ' Ground. 
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Fig. 5.—VeEst AND TROUSERS FOR Boy's 


Suit, Fie. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 12-19 





Back oF Sartor BLousE 
ON PAGE 637. 
For description see Supplement. 


silk, the floral parts of the 
design in the narrow ribbons 
used for this embroidery, 
and the figures at the centre 
worked solidly insilk. The 
sides and back are covered 
with velvet, leaving only the 
gilt edges exposed. Crochet 
drops are hung at the cor- 
ners. 


Pillow and Bolster Cases 
and Sheets. 

See illustration on page 636. 

In two of these European 
models the large bolster-case 
and the smaller oblong pil- 
low-case, the latter twenty- 
six inches wide by nineteen 
deep, are trimmed to match, 
with a band of insertion and 
a frill of embroidery. The 
trimming is on three sides 
only of the larger case—at 
the top and both side edges, 
and all around the smaller. 
The frill is set on the upper 
side, at an inch from the 
edge, not at the extreme 
edge. The cases are button- 
ed on the under side; a slit 
is cut along one side at about 
two inches and a half from 
the edge; one edge of the 
slit is faced an inch and 
a half deep, and the other 
edge has a flap of the same 
depth joined to it; then hor 
izontal button-holes are 
worked on one side and 
perpendicular button - holes 
on the other, and the edges 
are buttoned together by 
means of flat collar buttons, 
which can be removed be- 
fore laundering; or instead 
of collar buttons a row of 
buttons can be sewed on a 
Separate tab, which is but- 
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Surert Watst.—FRoNtT AND BACK. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 27 and 28- 











JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 14 
To 16 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. III., Figs. 20-26, 





Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From 
YEARS OLD.—[See Figs. 5 and 6.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

1 


Fig. 3.—TatLor Gown.—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 636. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Jacket, Fic. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


., Figs. 20-26, 


Fig. 6.—JACKET FOR Boy’s Surr, Fra. 2. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., 
‘ 12 « 


1g8, iZ- 





Back OF JACKET ON 
PaGE 637. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 29-33. 


toned under. Another pil- 
low-case illustrated has 
hand - worked scallops 
around the edge, worked 
through the double layer of 
the case, which is stitched 
together twice, a short dis- 
tance below the scallops; the 
fastening of this case is the 
same as that just described 
(see illustration). Another 
case has open-work corners, 
beneath which the linen is 
cut away, and the colored 
pillow shows through; open 
embroidery, drawn - work, 
antique lace, are employed 
in this manner. There are 
also shown in the illustration 
two white linen cases for 
down quiltsor blankets. One 
of these consists of a sheet 
covering the under side of 
the quilt, and turning over 
like a flap on the upper side, 
where it is trimmed with in 

sertion and edging, and but- 
toned to the quilt. A case 
of this kind is used in place 
of a top sheet under a blanket 
when the woolly feeling is 
disagreeable. <A top sheet 
that is a simpler form of this 
envelope is also shown in the 
illustration. This is simply 
a sheet ornamented with a 
deep flap of embroidery at 
the top, and provided with 
button-holes at both ends 
only, by which it is button- 
ed invisibly to the top and 
bottom of the quilt or blank- 
et. Sheets and pillow-cases 
are marked at the upper out- 
er corner with script initials 
from an inch to two inches 
and a half high. Large let- 
ters at the centre of cases OT 
shams are no longer used. 
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SAMUEL CLARKE. 


ye great Samuel Clarke was extremely 
fond of athletic sports; and profound 
logician that he was, often exercised himself 
by leaping over chairs and tables. At one 
time, when so engaged, perceiving the ap- 
proach of a pedantic fellow, he cried out, 
‘Now we must desist, for a fool is coming.” 


ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Et.zura.—Use lace or Madras or scrim portiéres in 
the summer. Lace curtains require white shades, or 
else those of écru holland. 

M. S. K.—Yon will find an article on “ A Delicious 
Pot-pourri” in Bazar No, 25, Vol. XXII. 











| Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake; 65 cts. Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or pane, bese, 
by Charles E. C ornell, | Box 2148,N.¥. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUAL® FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, ramely, a Needle that 
A, will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


POWDER 











































success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrh@a. Sold by dra in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents my eet [Adv.] 





Bornetr’s FLavorine E xrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.] 










costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| S1LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


1784 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHDBRRE 
capris 

Embroidery, Knitting 

Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


mart NEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louts, San wrameisvs. 


Crgsse & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


g,and 


















Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roy at Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., » N. ¥. 


2. ‘8 ONE-THIRD Lrg, 
Ly 
































LONGER, AS 
PROVE 
OTHERS PROVED 


CANNOT NE RIDICULED ANY 


y HAIR REMOVER WILL 
WHERE 


Rear Refined 








| From the caine little CINDERELLA in the 
| CRYSTAL SLIPPER.’ 
Boston Tuxatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
| certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
| I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
| advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
| 
| 











The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
seantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 @-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
| French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Ms uss, 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





. 
PL 7 ASANT T HINGS SAID TO 
MRS. THOMPSON. 

I expected your Remover to be a frand, as it seemed 
too good to believe that I could get rid of such a 
mortifying blemish. Bat it has gone, and if it should 
come again, I shall use the Remover; for its applica- 
tion ig wonderfully easy, and no trouble whatever. 
Many thanks to you, my “dear Mrs. T hompeon. 

Mars. J. Suitu. 


SOME 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
4 lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
- von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
| permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 


| (Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, egreeable, 


REMEMBER, 


Mrs. Thompson’s Kosmeo Depilatory, 
PR to E, ¢1 PER BOTTLE, 
Can be found only at 


MME. THOMPSON’S, 


224 wring pe NEW YORK 
Agents,” a SCHIEFFEL IN 





& CO. 


M°™ DE VERTUS S(EURS, 


Wholesale 






























| 
| 
| 





the eye. 
slit above the eye, as 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 
H, O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


JOHN DANTELL & SONS, 








VERTISEMENTS. 
serena +. »% a E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. & c. ONLY > THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY te i. JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
- co FLESH “sy The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- _FRED'K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥.« 
Ww BAKER & COLS x A ECT T; % ceed in ae a egg we and cleansed with that ———— 
. . a Gere 4, incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 
7 2 150 Jean English Enamel. 
reakast Cocoa SOZODONT. aries 
m Opening ins, 
Is absolutel pure and = =k LABLACHE ne < EE > OS A AN TACIT Can be applied by any- 
it is solu bie. a 2 Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies one. Inventec by 
re) and perfumes the breath, beantifies and preserves Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
No Chemicals z RACE POWDER < the teeth from youth to old age. 8., M.S.A., original in- 
are used in its preparation. It has more « c __ One! bottle of Sozodont will last six months. po me Rt Ba aoe 
than three times the strength of Cocoa w -B. LEVY.= —!z , 73 tations Poe aes tphcn 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, ar nd 2 in and ah scoratin “ 
and is therefore far more economical, F c. niture, Met my 
» 


Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
POSTAGE, 10c. EXTRA. 





60c. ond $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 








Lae Corns and Bunions all gone!” 
I am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAG re CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease, 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just 9s good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 

Pric ce, 15 and 25 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


















The Cotton is slipped through a 
shown by the ac- 





















— ——_———_—__—— harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 5 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE t B It 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. ays, e Ss. 4 
b; 
MESS SEAS ees fae mace EAR In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” FOR 
CUSHIONS. Beg i ~ has created models of an absolute new character as 
fortable. Naceessful where all Rem dby F. HISCOX, form and stuff. | an $ nva S$ and old Peo le, 
_ouly, 858 Be’dway, Now York. Write n rho book of proofs FREE. It begs to invite its American customers to come 5 
and look at these novelties. “ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO 1 RICH IN BONE-FORMING 
PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED + Aston cacao ent t agg pe On POE Re ; AND 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. The C es Directoire, —_ i sect a THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI.ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
Treatise & ingtruetion for 6 stamps. to actnal fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- r 
ome. LY NTON,19 Park Place, New York ness; it will be of this year’s successes. ROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 
ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS NEAVE’S FOOD ; 
FOR FALL PLANTINC. BFST AND CHEAPEST, 
This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocuses, Irises, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, | E. Fougeradz Co., Agts. 30 N.William st, N.Y. 
Ask your Dealer for it. Paeonies, Primulas, Lily of the Valley, Etc., Etc. “ : 
- — The most extensive Catalogne of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants ; A 
7 NG is published by the famous growers it be 
NS SOE ROL ERS ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. Established 1832. 2 How TO 
SHA LL In addition to the largest collection of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants in the 4 ae ACQUIRE and RETAIN 1T. 
Beware of Imitations. world, we offer an extensive list of the best varieties of Roses, embracing Standards, 7 How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
NOTIC Half Standards, and a ee a oe to — for wr Fall, 1890, Catalogue, Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
which is now ready, and will be mailed to all intending purchasers. Address our Sole Develop the Form; to Increas 2 
AUTOR DAN LABEL Agent for U. 8. and Canada. = Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re. ‘ 
° J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, N.Y., P. 0. Box 2494, QW store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, és 
** Notes on tho Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,”’ by Ant. Roozen & Son. oe wd B os autify the Complexion. i 
First book of its kind published here. Price, 40 cents. See Catalogue. Sent fc 8 ook of interest to every lady. 3 
it for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains =| 
R ; * many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily i 
ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH. —Best. Easiest prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- I 
DOES YOUR, to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is vin Neer “ty MADAME LAUTIE a 
HAVE © certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. "Mention t tem papers City. Cosmetic Artiste, ES 
If so. why co it LIC 4 when BABY COLIC i ‘g 
CU IRE will relieve itin 30 minutes ? Astin le and eUP 7 4 
armless rem at does no 
- any other pulsonous ee lon foe U PE RE L U ou Ss Wi A Im. 
a package to the 2 Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
BAMBINO SS Box Baty Atk co., cite is the only unfailing 
- Box 334, Atlanta, Ga, remedy for remov } 
e: 2. est It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied ae mtly” senses, “istics 
to the_ nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent urements from face and 
very | oo by mail. Address, E. T. HAzeLTINE, Warren, Pa. hody, without injuring the 
Paes Skin, which neither torturous 
at once send for illustrated electricity nor any of the ad- 
nee Neo Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, b i vertised poisonous stuffs can 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, Children Cry for Pitcher s Castoria. accomplish. aairen Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 













































AUGUST 16, 1890. 


What Causes 
Pimples ? 


Clogging of the seba- 
ceous glands with sebum. 
The plug of sebum in the 
centre .of the pimple is 
called a blackhead or com- 
edone. 


What Cures 
Pimples ? 


The only really success- 
ful treatment for pimples, 
blackheads and all facial blemishes is 


CUTICURA SOAP 


















CASH’S 
 FRILLING 


Pin FOR 


| LADIES’ 


END US 25 CENTS IN STAMPS AND 
AND 











A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, CutrcurA Soap is simply incom- 
parable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces 
the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in deli- 
cacy the most noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention 
of freckles, tan, and sunburn, red, rough, and oily skin, and for giving a brilliancy 
and freshness to the complexion, it is without a peer. In a word, it purifies, beau- 
tifies, and preserves the skin as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than 
the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Price, 25 cents. PorrerR DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Proprietors, Boston, 
Mass., U.S. A. 

“* ALL ABOUT THE SKIN ”’ mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, roo 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value, and affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


: Fire. With Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotchy 
Skins on i Ire skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and 











RECEIVE “HALE*OUNCE SAMPLE 
“D-\WooDWwortrt-& + 
CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 
THE WARREN FASTENER hasa 
ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 


Hester: NY 
the stocking and WILL NOT TEAK the finest = 


: SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





FEeTMADES FROM. 23 
THE BEST OF WEBS 


METALTER G 
gilt ANT! ME NOT hs R 











WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE GEN- 
UINE which may be identified by the Fastener 
having a ROUNDED RIB on holding edges 
and being stamped with the name WARREN. 

DO NOT ACCEPT WORTHLESS IMITA.- 
TIONS. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to 
any address. 


GEO. FROST & 00., 31 Bedford St., Boston. | 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 











speedily, permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Ulood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times, This is strong language, but every 
word of it is true as proven by hundreds of grateful testimonials. Use them now. Summer, when 
the pores open freely, is the best time to cure skin diseases, 


CANFIELD BLACK STOCKINET | 


Seamless Dress Shields. 


(Warranted Fast Black.) 

4 I ADIES need have no fear of | 

aad 4 their dresses being soiled ? 

gabe? by ite use, Our Shields have | Nature’s Own 
been worn by more pen Ten | 

Million Ladies, and the sales 


Ganfl ae five times any other Dress- | CURES CHAFING, and keeps the | 
Shield. ‘To be found at all lead- | 


ing Dry-Goods Stores in United 





DOES YOUR BABY Chafe Easily? 


LAZELL’S LY-CO-DINE 


(Registered), | 


Nursery Powder 
2 ’ 





« and Europe. } Pode a : 

size sent by mail on Bene if enemaa Mediam | skin in healthy condition. SAMPLE 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 

86 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. FREE. LAZELL, DaLLEY & Co., 


94 Maiden Lane, New York. 
TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher | 





Mothers Who Value 


the Lives of their little ones will receive 








free samples of Nestlé’s Milk Food, the 
standard diet in Cholera Infantum, by 
addressing THOS. LEEMING & CO., 


charms, to the old renewed youth, Try it. 








P.O. Box 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S. 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


VAN 








| | 
LL ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will | 
please send addresses immediately to ‘The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
the Art Directory now being compiled. 


“Bast and Goes Farthest ” 


are household words all over Europe. 


H 












Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 


OF THE WORLD. 


take no other. 











Catalogue 


142 West 23d Street, New York. 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-W ood Blossom Ol, Tinted Powders, and | 
Hair Regenerator. For siule at 1218 Broadway, | 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. _ Send for cire cular, 


















THE STANDARD gal 


DUTENS 





“CORSETS, (92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


WAISTS 







_ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream; 52in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 

BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Se(Mples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston, 


Send for 


and 
Price List.' 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. Address 
Eshelman, Llewel!lyn&Co. , Seattle, Wash. 


7 UN 
DELSARTE GORSET CO., 












| 
USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS — 


Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this fi7st and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; then Van 
HouTen’s Cocoa ztse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 
economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: ‘Once 
used, always used.” 





| 
























gas To avoid the evil effects 
of Teaand Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
which is STRENGTHEN- 
ING TO THE NERVES and 


a refreshing and nourishing bev- 


Co 














erage. 














Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 





take no other. 














VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. Even 
when made weak, it is a delicious bever 


THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever sence z¢s in- 
vention, has remained zz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 




























age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
ommended by medical men instead of tea 
or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
is generally admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


| THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 





| WEEE 
Eccles 
| 


great excitement throughout the world ;. price, $1.00 


per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible SHOPPIN 


tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle... Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade Address 
of hair to a beautifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 












MRS. K,. EK. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, any Minuinery. 
PunouasinG AGENT 
I buy all kin ids of ¢ roods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satis sfc tory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
| I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
re ach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
| prices on gor ds and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every S¥’.te and Territory. 


New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave.. N. Y. City, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 


Once Tried—Always Used. 
Largest Sale in the - World, 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 








L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost~ 


up, more amy ne size and oc olor. 


ask, with prep’n 


Beautifying 
;H s, Cosmetics 





tC.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(c (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 






















r; 
FACETIZ. 
A NEW VARIETY. 
“Yrs,” said Miss Simperton, “I’m awf'ly fond of trees. I’ve seen a sugar-maple 
a slippery-elm and a wee ping-willow, and now I want to see the succotash.’ 
—— 
‘Queer! She never asked me to call.’ 
« Perh: ups she was afraid you would take her at her word.” 
ceaemendipenenmae 
‘John ny, what is the speed of the snail?” 
The snail has no speed. 
r know. But how fast does he trave 
** He does not travel fast, sir; he goes slow. 
* Well, then, if you must have it so, how slow does the snail travel ?” 
“T am sorry to Say that I do not know.’ 
gaan bcieeiiepermena 
“I see that button parties are being held in some parts of the West,” remarked 
Mrs. Cumso, “I wonder why they are so-named ? 
** Because they are bound to come off,” replied Cumso. 
———— 
“T hate him !—I hate him as I do poison ! 
*“'Then why do you have him visit you? S t 
“Well, Vil tell you, but you must not betray me. My wife does my cooking, 
and I want to ruin his digestion.” 


and a 





304 





ee 








There is one thing I like about the vulture,” said Cynicus to a physician who 
had overcharged him. 
‘And that? 
“ He doesn’t present his bill until the patient is dead.” 
ESE Se) ER 
Miss Clara,” he remarked, as he reached for his hat, “I trust that you do not 
view my going with anger.” 
* Anger, Mr. Bariow!” replied his idol, who had declined to receive him as a 
worshipper; ‘‘on the contrary, it gives. me joy.” 
pe tind 
“Why, Brown doesn’t know enough to come in when it rains.” 
‘He doesn’t need to, he has my best umbrella.’ 























—— 

A pretty little Friulein of Munich, who always welcomed the Bazar most cor- 

dially, and whose “ taste” prompted her to begin at the wrong end and have her 

laugh out first, once mistook another paper for her favorite, and turning to the end, 

her countenance fell as with charming naiveté she ex aimed, “Ach, du lieber 
Himmel! the Bazar has no last page this week !” 
ee 


‘That was an appropriate flower Lord Impecune wore when he was married to 
Virginia BRoodel.” 
a4 fy had not he ard of it. What was it?” 
‘A marigold.’ : 
Two friends were looking at Elihu Vedder's picture of “ The Sea-Serpent” in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


* Well, there’s a great eel in that picture,” replied the other. 


ial) 
lid! ate 








CAREFUL OF HER REPUTATION. 
MARY JANE (ready to retire). “‘ COME, SUSAN ANN, AIN’T YOU "MOST READY TO GO TO BED?” 
SUSAN ANN (amazed). “‘ WHAT! AND LEAVE THIS ROOM WITHOUT BEIN’ SET TO RIGHTS? MY 
LAN’! MARY JANE, WHAT SORT O’ HOUSE-KEEPERS DO YOU RECKON BURGLARS WOULD THINK WE 
ARE IF THEY SHOULD COME IN HERE TO-NIGHT ?” 


INFORMATION ON TAP. 


* Mr. Jones, who was Plutarch ?” 

“He was the god of the infernal 
regions. He wrote poetry, and was 
celebrated for his attentions to 
Laura.” 





———@ 


“They say gum chewing under- 
mines the intellect.” 

“I didn’t know that, but it near- 
ly pulled out my wisdom-teeth.” 


——__>>————_ 


Fonp Mornen (to her son). “ That 
young lady with whom you were 
talking seems to be quite a belle.” 

Rea arn (who found Miss Yesano 
dull). * Yes, mother, quite a dumb- 
bell.” 

a 


“T hear Blank, the humorist, 
challenged you to a duel? 

“Yes; and as I was. the chal- 
lenged party I selected the wea- 
pops 

“What did you choose ?”’ 
“Re ading Blank's jokes to the 
death.’ 
—_— 


Wire (revisiting the scene of her 
betrothal). ‘I remember, Alger- 
non, so well when you proposed 
to me. How painfully embarrassed 
you were! 

Axerrnon. “ Yes, dear; and I 
remember so well how kind and 
encouraging you were, and how 
very easy you made it for me, 
after all.” 

—_——@———— 














“Let's cross over, here comes 
Bunker. He’s the sleepiest man I 
MAIDEN FAIR. “OR, IT ALWAYS MAKES MY HEAD SWIM ever met.” 
TOGO ON THE WATER “You can't blame him. Re- 
SAILOR FACETIOUS. “No paneer OF DROWNING, THEN, member that he is with himself all 
MEM, IF YOU SHOULD FALL OVERBOARD.’ the time.” 


HER HEAD WOULD KEEP HER UP. 
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A STAR-GAZER. 
** What do you think of it?” asked one DAISIE. “‘ WHAT SURPRISES ME ABOUT THE STARS IS NOT THEIR SIZES AND THEIR DISTANCES AND ALL THOSE HOR- 


MIDSUMMER QUATRAINS. 
TUE SUMMER GIRL. 


Ah, Summer Girl, your bow has many strings, 
Bat this is not the cause of all’ my .woes; 

I weep because you have, ’mongst other things, 
Upon each string so many, many beaux, 


RESTFUL ACTIVITY. 
The city mortal now to take a rest 
To Newport goes, to Saratoga too. 
He seeks these places with unusual zest, 
Because in each he finds so much to do. 


INGENIOUS. 
He tried to get in good society, 
And social leaders looked askance at him, 
But when he sought the shore and sounding sea, 
He bought a suit and plunged right in the swim. 


A OORREOTION, 


No, no; the mammoths of the deep sea green 
Are not by any means all dead to-day. 

The largest fish the world has ever seen 
Are those we caught, but somehow got away. 


A BAD STATE 








RID THINGS, BUT HOW THEY EVER FOUND OUT WHAT ALL THEIR NAMES WERE!’ 


ON TUE SEA-SHORE. 

“Look out!” cried the pebble to the clam shell; 
** there’s a cold wave coming. 

ccoptlhnguietiline hierdie 

Martingare. * Let’s see, we dine at the Skimperlys’ 
to-night, do we not?” 

Mrs. M. ** Yes; at seven.” 

Martingare. “ Well, don’t you think we would 
better start early, and get a bite at the Café Brillat be- 
fore we go? : 

Visitor. “What a beautiful library you have! I 
really envy you.” 

Retinev Burourr. * Yes; and look at the bindings 
on them books. a 

V. **I see; they are all bound in calf.’ 

R. B. “Just so. And I killed all - il calves my- 
self what furnished the leather.” 

cnsimeepanemmaty 


Maaistrate (to Enete r). “Have you any visible 


means of support, Uncle Rastus? + a 
Jnoie Rastus. ‘ Sah 
Maaistrate. ** What ‘a you do for a living 2?” 
Unone Rastus. “Oh, now I understan’s yo’, sah. 
De ole ooman takes in washin’, yo’ honab.” 





OF AFFAIRS. 


“THERE GOES POOR HAROLD PINXIT, THE ARTIST. THEY SAY HE IS STARVING.” 


*“ WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH HIM 2?” 
“HE Is OUT OF DRAWING.” 





£- 


Dee 














